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Sheep and Lamb Growers and Feeders 


GET FULL MARKET VALUE AT 
Kansas City Stock Yards 


More Buyers at Kansas City 
Not Enough Sheep or Lambs 








Every Class and Every Grade Gets Fullest Competition 
EVERY BID COUNTS 














View of the Well Lighted and Well Ventilated Sheep Barns at the 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


Packing House Capacity at Kansas City is Largest in the West. 
Kansas and Missouri are in the Market for Western Breeding Stock. 


Kansas City is in the Heart of the Greatest Feeding Section. Best 
Outlet for Feeders. 


Consign to Kansas City —The Big Missouri River Market 


Write your Commission firm or the Kansas City Stock Yards Co., for mar- 
ket quotations. 
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<= The type of crossbred produced by our Rambouillet Rams, 


: Quealy Sheep and Live Stock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming 





Rambouillet Sheep Shorthorn Cattle 


At our Cokeville farm we have 1,200 registered Rambouillet breeding ewes of very select type. This is one 
of the oldest flocks in the Intermountain country. , In addition to the rams for the Salt Lake Sale 














We Offer F'or 1919 


400 Registered Rambouillet Rams, 250 Crossbred Cotswold 
Rams and 200 Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams 














We believe our flock is one of the best in America and we have never spared expense to make it better. We 


do not oil our Rambouillets as we do not favor this practice. We invite you most cordially to inspect our 
flocks. 
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e A Quealy Yearling. 


A Quealy Stud Ram. 
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Accept our best wishes for 
continued prosperity and hap- 
piness, also our thanks for the 
favors received from you dur- 
ing the past year. 


_ Sheep Commission 


| Company 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 














Greetings 























Republic - Torbensen 
Internal Gear Drive 


Is Right! 





Everybody knows that it is easier to steer an auto- 
mobile by grasping the rim of the steering wheel 
And for ex- 


actly the same reason the Republic-Torbensen In- 


than by turning the steering column. 


ternal Gear Drive is more efficient than the majority 
of other drives. Power is applied near the rim, 
where it gets the much needed leverage, and thus a 
great advantage is secured—especially when mud is 


hub high and hills are steep. 





There are many other reasons why Republic Motor 
We 
shall appreciate an opportunity to explain in detail 


Trucks are unusually economical to operate. 


the strong points of the Republic. 


Randall-Republic Co. 


43 W. Fourth South 


~ Wasatch 4560 



































January, 1919. 
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The “Red Seal” 
SHEEP TENT 


One of these wonderful portable canvas sheds will cost you 
less than FIVE CENTS per head per season. 


10% Discount Since January Ist 





DESCRIPTION. 

Made of 12- or 14-ounce duck, as ordered. Fully hand- 
roped with best manilla rope. Size of Tent No. 1, 58 feet x 
58 feet. Fitted with adjustable ventilators in roof. Stakes 
and poles, as shown in cuts, are included. Wall 2 feet 6 
inches high. Jump ropes (or hold-down ropes) on each 
quarter and center pole. 








Tent will weigh close to 500 lbs., taking first-class freight 
rate. -Poles and stakes will weigh about 350 lbs., taking 
third-class freight rate. Two men can put up this tent in 
two hours. Tent is HIP ROOF style, which is the best style 
for strong winds. 


Tent No. 1+—58 x 58+for 1,500 sheep 
Tent No. 2—42 x 42—for 750 sheep 
Tent No. 3—29 x 29—for 400 sheep 


Prices on application. 
Address the 


Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL TENTS” 
1421 Larimer Street (Dept. K) Denver, Colo. 
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Walnut Hall Farms 


Hampshire 








Down Sheep 











Alhambra, IIL, 
May 10th, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Blastock: 


The ewe we bought from you has 
surely made a record for us, she has 
raised seven lambs, and all are prize 
winners. 


Counting her fleeces, prize winnings, 
and two of her lambs we sold, she has 
made us $846.50, not counting the five 
ewes we have in the flock out of her, 
she is in good condition yet and seven 
years old this spring. 


Yours very truly, 
S. S. STETTBACHER, 
Alhambra, Illinois. 











Walnut Hall Farms 


Donerail, Kentucky 


Robert A. Blastock, Manager 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 





Redan by the National Wool Growers Association 
and the National Wool Warehouse Company of Chicago 


as the ONLY BRANDING LIQUID 


that causes no injury to the Wool 
Wyoming Official Report says: 


“It is also imperative that the brand be of such material that it will 
scour readily. Every drop of paint placed upon wool must be removed be- 
fore it can be manufactured into cloth. If the brand will not scour out in 
the usual methods, then hand labor must be employed to go over every! 
fleece and clip off the brands. This not only means the loss of the wool 
clipped off, but it means a considerable amount of money expended for la- 
bor, all of which eventually comes out of the pockets of the wool grower.” 


Red—Black—Blue—Green 








Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS 
W. H. Sparr 
Stapleton Building 


Pacific Coast Agents 
Williams & Moore STOCKTON, CAL. 
Central Door & Lumber Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple Street 


ALBUQUERQUE 
James Stagg 
102 N. 3rd St. 














Your Feeding Problems 


The great problem today is the rising cost of doing busifiess; and the 
problem is just as vital to the feeder as it is to the manufacturer and the 
merchant. 


This condition naturally creates a big demand for an economical feed. 
The cattleman wants a feed that reduces the cost of producing beef, the 
sheepman the cost of producing wool and mutton, the dairyman the cost of 
producing milk, and so on down the line. 





Buying the right feed at the right time, at the right price and being 

; ; ; i j ; The best evidence that we are in a 

assured of definite delivery, are important items with the man buying feeds. S/tf, Pest, evide oe an gs Be Ap 
and produce in practically any quantity at 














We are prepared to supply Feed Wheat, Barley, Rolled Barley, Corn, 
Cracked Corn, Oats, Rolled Oats, Linseed Meal, and other feeds, grains 
and produce. 


Get our quotations first. 


Call, write, wire or phone 


the right price is the fact that we are 
selling large concerns like the Royal Mill- 
ing Company, (Washburn-Crosby), Butte; 
Albers Brothers, Portland; Lewiston Mill- 
ing Company, Portland; American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.; . Continental Oil 
Company; Hansen Livestock and Feeding 
Company, Ogden; Ogden Horse Sale and 
Commission Company; Swift & Company; 
Armour and Company; Utah Fuel Com- 
pany; Chief Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany; U. vernment, Fort Douglas; 

Central Coal and Coke Company. t 


MERRILL-KEY SER COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers and Wholesale Grain Dealers. 


328 W. 2nd South St. Phones Wasatch 3663-3639. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








_ 

















Joy 
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The wool from our entire flock 
of Rambouillets, amounting’ to 
about 100,000, pounds was ap- 
praised within a fraction of 60 
cents per pound—and this included 
the wool from our stud rams and 
the shorter wool shorn in March 
from 1,500 ram lambs. We believe 
this to be an unusually high price 
for range-raised Rambouillet wool. 
It speaks well for the type of rams 
we are raising—big, smooth, heavy- 
wooled but free from excessive 
grease. 















































For 1919 we offer 1,500 
Rambouillet range rams 
and 900 Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet Crossbred rams. 



























A Group of Our Range Raised Rambouillets. 


Cunningham Sheep & Land Co. oTEcon | 
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Nearly every Truck or Pleasure Car is capable of pul- 
ling a trailer, fully loaded, and by its use you can double 
the capacity of your truck or make your auto work. 











We have a complete stock of Trailers, two and 
four wheeled, and in capacities from 
500 pounds to ten tons. 


7 LANDES & COMPANY 


SECOND WEST AND SOUTH TEMPLE SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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CONSISTENT 
SERVICE 7] 


(we 


IN 





Everything 





COUNTS In Salt 





To our many High Record Sales of former 
years, it is again our privilege to hold the 
High Record Sale for the year just past, to- 
wit: $20.25 for Western Range Lambs—the 
highest sale ever made on any market. 


The above record is one of which we are 
justly proud, but far greater is our pride in 
the High Average of our Daily Sales, for it 
is the CONSISTENCY of SERVICE that 


COUNTS most to the trade. | Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide 
The knowledge that the Service and Sales- | Salt, No. l Salt, Pickle Salt, 


manship of Last Week, Last Month and Last 


Year, is yours Today, Tomorrow, Next Week | Mined Rock Salt; No. 2 Sheep 


and Next Year is a source of satisfaction not 


to be measured in words. | Salt and especially the famous 
This is the Service we Offer. A Service | sulphurized rock salt of which 


recognized in the past as Able, Honest .and 


Efficient and to maintain which standard will H we were the originators. a 


our every effort be bent in the future. 
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To such Service may we not hope for the 
continued liberal patronage of the past ;—a 
patronage for which we express our most sin- 
cere thanks. 


We never lose a customer because 
we give quality and accord honor- 
able treatment. We are in busi- 
ness to stay. 





YOURS TO SERVE, 


W.R. Smith & Son | || Inland Crystal Salt 


“We Handle Nothing But Sheep”’ 


UNION STOCK YARDS Company 
Omaha »” Chicago SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


ENTRIES 


Fourth Annual Ram Sale 








Under Direction of National Wool Growers Association, at Salt Lake 


City, Utah, August 26, 27, 28, 29, 1919 





ENTRIES CLOSED. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho, 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
50 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pilot Rock, Ore. 
150 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
200 Rambouillet Yearling Ewes. 
Consigned by C. N. Stillman, Sigurd, Utah. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
50 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Hobbs & Gillette, Castleford, Ida. 
10 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
75 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Ida. 
10 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
12 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
15 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
Consigned by J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
24 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by University of Illinois. 
5 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
Consigned by A. A. Wood & Sons, Saline, Mich. 
24 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
100 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Quealy Sheep Co., Cokeville, Wyo. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
50 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by J. M. Moran, Starbuck, Wash. 
12 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
20 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
30 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by John H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
50 Rambouillet Stud Ewes. 
125 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 
25 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
100 Rambouillet Range Rams. 
Consigned by W. W. Pendleton, Parawan, Utah. 
10 Rambouillet Stud Rams. 
25 Rambouillet Range Rams. 


Consigned by J. E. Smith L. & S. Co., Pilot Rock, Ore. 


75 Delaine Range Rams. 


LINCOLNS 


Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Ida. 

10 Lincoln, Stud Rams. 

100 Lincoln* Yearling Range Rams. 

Consigned by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho. 

10 Lincoln Stud Rams. 

25 Lincoln Yearling Range Rams. 

Consigned by Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Ida. 

10 Lincoln Stud Rams. 

100 Lincoln Range Rams. 

Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Ida. 
10 Lincoln Stud Rams. 

25 Lincoln Stud Ewes. 

75 Lincoln Yearling Range Rams 

Consigned by J. Nebeker & Son, Laketown, Utah. 
20 Lincoln Yearling Range Rams. 

Consigned by Wm. Riddell & Sons, Monmouth, Ore. 
8 Lincoln Stud Rams. 

20 Lincoln Range Rams. 

Consigned by R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Canada. 
10 Lincoln Stud Rams. 

Consigned by J. M. Johnson, Cambridge, Ida. 

50 Lincoln Yearling Range Rams. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Imported by H. L. Finch, Soda Spring, Ida. 
16 Hampshire Stud Rams. 


Consigned by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Ida. 


10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

50 Hampshire Stud Ewes. 

75 Hampshire Yearling Range Rams. 
Consigned by W. M. Rhodes, Sheridan, Mont. 

10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

25 Hampshire Stud Ewes. 

70 Hampshire Range Rams. 
Consigned by Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont. 
10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

120 Hampshire Range Rams. 
Consigned by J. Nebeker & Son, Laketown, Utah. 
10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

25 Hampshire Stud Ewes. 

125 Hampshire Yearling Range Rams. 
Consigned by Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Ida. 
19 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

10 Hampshire Stud Ewes. 

100 Hampshire Range Rams. 
Consigned by D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Ida. 

10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 

25 Hampshire Yearling Range Rams. 
Consigned by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida. 
50 Hampshire Yearling Rams. 

Consigned by J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah. 

100 Yearling Hampshire Range Rams. 
Consigned by Deseret Sheep Co., Boise, Ida. 

50 Hampshire Yearling Range Rams. 

Imported by Robt. Blastock, Donerail, Ky. 

15 Hampshire Stud Rams, 
Consigned by Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 
10 Hampshire Stud Rams. 
Consigned by Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Ida. 
50 Hampshire Yearling Rams. 


COTSWOLDS 


Consigned by J. E. Magleby & Son, Monroe, Utah. 

10 Cotswold Stud Rams. 

25 Cotswold Range Rams. 
Imported by H. L. Finch, 

15 Cotswold Stud Rams. 
Consigned by Deseret Sheep Co., Boise, Ida. 

10 Cotswold Stud Rams. 

25 Cotswold Stud Ewes. 
125 Cotswold a Range Rams. 
Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Ida. 

10 Cotswold. Stud Rams. 
100 Cotswold Yearling Range Rams. 
Consigned by Wm. Riddell & Sons, Monmouth, Ore. 

8 Cotswold Stud Rams. 

20 Cotswold Range Rams. 
Consigned by R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Canada. 
10 Cotswold Stud Rams. 


OXFORDS 
Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Ida, 
10 Oxford Stud Rams. 
100 Oxford Yearling .Range Rams. 
Consigned by J. M. Johnson, Cambridge, Ida. 
50 Oxford Yearling Range Rams. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Consigned by A. J. Knollin, Pocatello, Ida. 
10 ahropehire Stud Rams. 
50 Shropshire Yearling Range Rams. 


CROSSBRED RAMS 


Consigned by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pilot Rock, Ore. 


100 Lincoln a ag Rams. 
Consigned by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Ida. 
25 Lincoln Rambouillet Rams. 


Consigned by Ellenwood & Ramsay, Red Bluff, Calif. 


25 %-blood Corriedale Rams. 

Consigned by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
25 %-blood Corriedale Rams, 

Conttadel by_Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Ida. 

10 Panama Stud Rams. 


' 75 Panama Range Rams. 
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|F.s _S.KING BROS. Co. sz: 


Breeders of Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 














| Thanking Our 


| Customers for 








LARAMIE-BOY JR. i 
> | First prize, 2-year-old ram. Inter- || 
national, 1918. 
































First Prize Flock. 





| First prize Yearling Ewe and 
|| Champion Ewe. Chicago. Inter- 
national, 1918. 
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The Wheat Position in Australia 


Once again the cry .of drought is 
heard in several parts of the Common- 
wealth. In New South Wales particu- 
larly important districts are urgently 
in need of rain. In the North pastoral 
conditions are so bad that hundreds of 
thousands of sheep have been sent 
south on agistment, and in the central 
districts and South large areas of wheat 
crops are on the brink of failure owing 
to lack of rain. 

Whichever way this year’s wheat 
harvest may go the outlook for the 
growers is not very enticing. 

According to latest official state- 
ments there are in Australia 2,000,000 
tons of wheat that have been sold, and 
3,000,000 tons still unsold. If the next 
harvest is normal 3,000,000 tons will 
be added to the accumulated stocks in 
Australia. Assuming that we can con- 
sume 1,000,000 tons of that wheat, we 
should be left with 7,000,000 tons to 
ship. Today we are sending the grain 
overseas at the rate of 600,000 tons per 
year, and if that rate is maintained 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
increasing it, it will be three and a half 
years before the wheat bought and 
paid for by Great Britain can be 
shipped. Unless we can accelerate the 
shipment of the balance it will take us 
eight or nine years to dispose of that. 
The building of ships in Great Britain 
and America is being accelerated, but 
it is just as well to recognize the posi- 
tion as it is. The Australian Wheat 
Pool owes the banks $70,000,000. The 
present liability of the four wheat- 
growing states on the wheat at present 
in hand is $120,000,000. Taking 3,000,000 
tons as the next harvest, for which a 
price of $1.00 per bushel has been guar- 
anteed, the liability of the wheat pool 
to the present wheat and next season’s 


By R. H. Harrowell 


harvest will be more than $200,000,000. 
Senator Russell, chairman of the 
Central Wheat Pool, has issued .a_re- 
turn showing the transaction of Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1918. The details are: 
Bushels 
Wheat received 1915-19 404,635,000 
Wheat shipped 1915-18 101,800,000 
Wheat sold not shipped... 76,179,000 
Wheat sold locally......................122,049,000 


Tee Ses... 300,028,000 


IMPORTANT! 





The dues of all members 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association amounting to $5 
for the year 1919, were pay- 


able January 1. We urge 


each sheepman to forward 


the amount as soon as pos- 


sible. 


Unsold wheat on hand... 95,607,000 
The financial position is: 

Advances to farmers... $360,000,000 

Freight and other ex- 


penses 


Total expenditure $423,000,000 
$366,000,000 
Wheat growers are seriously con- 
sidering the position and it is likely 
that the area under wheat will be very 
materially reduced next season. 


Many farmers, have all 


Income from sales 


however, 


their available capital invested in plant 
necessary to wheet growing, therefore 
they are compelled by circumstances to 
There is 
strong tendency among 
wheat farmers to go in more for sheep, 
upon the cultivated areas. In connec- 
tion with the present position, which 
so vitally affects a very large area of 
the Commonwealth I do not think I 
can do better than quote from a re- 
cent interview with Mr. Robert Pitt of 
Sydney, one of the leading authorities 
on such matters: Mr. Pitt says: 


“IT am almost as pessimistic of the 


continue growing wheat. 


however, a 


outlook for wheat as I am optimistic 
At 
the end of this year we will have 230,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat for shipment, 
and it would take us five years to ship. 
On the top of that, harvest after har- 
vest will be piling up. 


of the outlook for wool and meat. 


It will be some 
years after the war before freights 
come down to what we may regard as 
normal, and the question is: can wheat 
For 
the last fifty years $10, a quarter has 
been about the average price for 
wheat. Suppose we allow 50 cents, out 
of this $1.25 for freight. At 50 cents 
per bushel the freight on wheat would 
be only $15 per ton. Whereas wool at 
present is paying $150 to $175 per ton, 
and can carry it. Again wheat at $1.25 
per bushel is worth only $45 per ton; 
meat is selling at $250 per ton; wool 
at $700 per ton; butter at $750 per ton, 
even rabbits are worth something like 
$500 per ton. Wheat per ton is the 
least valuable of all products except 
hay and timber, and we are not ship- 
ping hay and timber. I cannot see how 
wheat is going to compete successfully 
for the freight available immediately 
after the war. Besides, what markets 


afford to pay abnormal freights ? 
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will be available for our wheat? In 
North and South America, India, and 
Britain, they will be cultivating wheat 
like mad, after the war. And they are 
close to the world’s markets, while 
Australia is far away. It will be years 
before freights come down to anything 
like normal. What are the French and 
Germans going to do after the war? 
There will be a rush to grow food- 
stuffs, more especially wheat. In one 
year they can produce a record harvest. 
On the other hand, it takes years and 
years to build up the numbers of live 
stock. I am still of the opinion, ex- 
pressed by me many months ago, that 
the state’s best plan would be to guar- 
antee a price for wheat grown on areas 
only up to 100 acres on each holding. 
Suppose the state guaranteed $1.25 
per bushel. This would secure a living 
for the small farmer and keep him on 
the land. With his couple of hundred 
extra acres on which he could run 
stock, or grow fodder crops, or even 
more wheat if he wished to, he would 
be all right. And the state would not 
be pledged to more than one-fifth of 
what it is now. To give a guarantee 
irrespective of areas, is to encourage 
big landholders to grow wheat. Why 
encourage men to go out of an industry 
—the live stock—that does pay, into an 
industry that doesn’t pay? At present 
the only way to make wheat growing 
payable is to subsidize it, or in other 
words to guarantee an above-market 
price. While this is justifiable for the 
small farms, I fail to see how it can 
be justified for the big holdings. 

“By restricting the guarantee, a high- 
er price can be given the small man. 
It goes without saying that we want 
to keep the small men on the land, and 
that there must be a certain amount of 
wheat growing . But it must be borne 
in mind, that we have a very small pop- 
ulation, are furthest away from the 
world’s market, and our wages for la- 
bor are the highest. 

“Australia is different to all other 
countries in this, that our agricultural 
land is our best grazing land. The 
wheat lands of the United States, Can- 
ada, and India are not grazing lands at 
all. Average agricultural land here 
will run at least a sheep to the acre, 
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returning a profit of $2.50 to $3.75. Sup- 
pose that wheat after the war was 
worth 75 cents per bushel on the farm: 
an average yield of ten bushels to the 
acre would be only $7.50. The best av- 
erage yield we can hope for is only 
twelve bushels, and out of this all the 
labor expenses, seed, machinery, etc., 
have to come. Sheep farming is the 
cheapest use you can put land to, there 
is so little labor required.” 

The above may interest your readers 
as being the views of one who has had 
a lifelong and intimate connection with 
Australian pastoral and agricultural 
conditions. 

As far as the frozen meat trade is 
concerned the cool stores in the Com- 
monwealth are practically empty, but 
considerable congestion exists in New 
Zealand. The Acting Minister in charge 
of Imperial supplies, states that the 
present storage accommodation of the 
Dominion is 6,400,000 freight carcasses, 


- and it is estimated that additional stor- 


age equal to 600,000 carcasses is to be 
erected for the 1918-19 season. There 
were in store on Ist of August 5,250,000 
carcasses, but owing to telescoping of 
the carcasses, an allowance of 750,000 
freight carcasses should be deducted 
from the total, consequently the 5,250,- 
000 carcasses in store will only occupy 
the space of 4,500,000. The steamers 
loading in September would lift 419,000 
carcasses, and it was estimated that by 
the end of the calendar year 1,036,000 
will have been taken out of cool store, 
or allowing for the telescoping of mut- 
ton and lamb carcasses, and actual 
store clearance of 1,456,000 carcasses. 
Allowing for killing before the end of 
the year, there would be in store on 
3lst of December about 3,534,000 car- 


casses, leaving space for the remain-. 


der of the 1918-19 season for 3,466,000. 

A traveler from the Northern Terri- 
tory gives some information as to the 
operations of Mem Vestey Bros., who 
are: pioneering the cattle and meat in- 
dustry there. They have built the only 
meat freezing works there, and this 
year put through 29,000 cattle, the kill- 
ing season being from twenty to twen- 
ty-five weeks. The biggest kill for one 
day is 583 head. Labor and water are 
the two main difficultiés. Slaughter- 
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men work on contract, and make about 
$75 per week. Unskilled general hands 
make their $80 and $90 per week. All 
other wages at the meat works are in 
proportion. The passages and travel- 
ing expenses of the slaughtermen are 
paid both ways, amounting to $200 per 
annum. 





WAGES AND “PROSPERITY” 


Whoever believes that “prosperity” 
can begin and end with any one class 
of ‘society and still abide with us has 
another guess. Prosperity is an end- 
less chain. If it is to be permanent it 
must embrace all classes of society, in- 
cluding the wage-working class. 

Now, we are not contending here 
that the working class is the goose 
that lays society’s golden eggs. We do 
not even contend that workers are al- 
ways reasonable and wise. But we 
do assert that, whenever wages per- 
mit, the workers will wear wool and 
not cotton: that they will eat lamb and 
not sowbelly: that they will wear 
sheepskin-lined shoes, coats and mit- 
tens instead of canvas, cotton-lined. 


- Further, we contend that whenever the 


laborer has the price he will pay it; 
and then all others must do the same: 
whereas, if the worker’s wages are 
beaten down so that he is out of the 
market so far as the wool grower’s 
products are concerned, then we have 
“over-production” because we have 
“killed” one-half or two-thirds of our 
market and the remainder pays what 
it pleases, clear down to the bare cost 
of production. 
The sheepman should think. 
LINCOLN BRADEN, Calif. 





WAGES DECREASING IN IDAHO 


Beginning with the first of the year 
many sheepmen have cut the wages of 
their herders and camp tenders to $75 
a month instead of $90 to $125 which 
they were compelled to pay during the 
past year. A plentiful supply of labor 
seems to be available at the new scale, 
and the sheepmen at last anticipate a 
slight decrease in the cost of running 
sheep. 


E. R. M. 
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WORLD’S WOOL PRICES 


On December first of last year the 
world’s wool prices were all on a fixed 
basis. If the price of the wool was not 
directly fixed by law then it was indi- 
rectly fixed by an agreement as to the 
prices that would be paid by countries 
that did the buying. In the case of 
wools grown in the United: States, 
Australia, New Zealand and Great 
Britain the prices were fixed by the 
governments. While in South America 
the prices were not fixed directly, the 
same end was achieved when our gov- 
ernment sent a commission there to 
buy wool for a certain figure or not 
buy it at all. 

Below we submit a table showing 
the world’s wool prices on December 
first. The American price here given 
is the price paid to our wool growers 
for their wool last year. 

The British price is the price at 
which Great Britain sold wool for 
civilian uses. However, she bought 
these wools much below these prices 
but when she sold them either to her 
own or foreign manufacturers she 
charged these prices for them: 

The Argentine and Uruguay import 
prices here given are the prices we 
were paying for wool in those coun- 
tries on December first. 

In preparing this chart the National 
Wool Growers Association has taken 
the fixed price per scoured pound in 
each of the countries mentioned and 
applied the average shrinkage of sim- 
ilar wools in Western states so that 
all the grease prices here given show 
what our wools would be worth in the 
grease if one of these foreign bases 
should be adopted as the world’s wool 
values for 1919. The shrinkage used 
is here given and these values are for 
average wools. ‘ The table follows: 
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GOOD ADVERTISING 


Great numbers of British troops 
have been quartered during the war in 
different parts of Great Britain. Many 
of these troops came from New Zea- 
land, Australia or South Africa. The 
different purebred sheep societies have 
furnished transportation and takn such 
soldiers as were interested to see some 
of the leading flocks of the different 
breeds. 

The idea is that when these men re- 
turn homé they will spread the gospel 
about these breeds and thereby stimu- 
late sales. A thing of this kind can 
be done in a small country like Britain 
where the stud farms are close to- 
gether but it would be more difficult to 
pull off in the United States where the 
flocks are more widely separated. 





FEEDING BARLEY. 


This year, barley is about the cheap- 
est feed in the grain line that sheep- 
men can buy. It is selling in eastern 
Idaho around two cents per pound and 
at the same price in eastern Oregon. 
As against this, cottonseed cake is 
now selling approximately at three 
cents per pound and as it has to be 
shipped a great distance, it is costing 
sheepmen about one and one-quarter 
cents per pound more than barley. Of 
course barley cannot be fed on the 
ground and it must be fed in the trough 
to prevent waste but under some con- 
ditions, especially where ewes are be- 
ing lambed in sheds, barley can fre- 
quently be used. In feeding value, 
barley stands next to corn. Some au- 
thorities class it as valuable as corn 
for fattening purposes and all authori- 
ties agree that it is almost, if not quite 
as good as corn. Most sheepmen are 
under the misapprehension that barley 
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must be rolled or ground before fed 
to sheep, but as a matter of fact, sheep 
will actually do better on whole barley 
than on rolled barley. Any sheep that 
has reasonably good teeth can eat bar- 
ley that is not ground and any sheep 
that can eat corn can eat barley. Ina 
fact whole barley should be fed to all 
sheep and lambs except toothless ewes. 
At four months of age lambs eat whole 
barley very readily, in fact more readi- 
ly than they eat the rolled or ground 
barley. There is a lot of waste in 
ground barley for in rolling or grind- 
ing it, a lot of fine dust is produced that 
blows away or sifts out of the sacks. 

Sheepmen will find whole barley a 
most excellent feed and entitled to wid- 
er use than it receives in the Inter- 
mountain country. 





RAISING ORPHAN LAMBS. 


W. S. Hansen, of Collinston, Utah, 
who breeds Rambouillets, has designed 
a stanchion for feeding orphan lambs. 
In design this stanchion is much like 
that used for dairy cows. His arrange- 
ment is a row of ten stanchions into 
each of which a lamb sticks its head 
and when they are all filled all are 
closed by one lever. The idea of the 
stanchion was that in raising many 
lambs they moved around so much that 
much milk was wasted and some lambs 
drank too much. In front of each stan- 
chion is set a small pan containing the 
amount of milk each lambs is to re- 
ceive. When the lambs are through - 
drinking the stanchions are opened and 
the lambs let out, and a new bunch let 
in. The lambs soon leave their places 
and no difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting them in or out. 

Orphan lambs generally are not very 
thrifty simply due to the fact that they 
don’t get enough to eat as they require 
far more than is generally supposed. 
Cow’s milk is a satisfactory substitute 
for ewe’s milk. Sometimes water is 


added to cow’s milk under the assump- 
tion that it is too rich for a lamb. This 
is a mfstake as ewe’s milk is always 
richer than cow’s milk. Lambs learn 
to drink very readily if a large hole is 
cut in the end of the nipple and the 
other end inserted in a pail of milk. 
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Two or three feedings this way and 
the lamb will drink without further 
trouble. If orphan lambs are to be kept 
growing, a large supply of milk will be 
required. The young lamb requires 
about one-half pint of milk four times 
per day up until five weeks old. For 
the next five weeks, it will require 
about one pint of milk three times 
daily, and for the next five weeks, 
about one quart twice daily. In addi- 
tion, it should be fed grain and it will 
begin to eat this at three weeks old. 
A mixture of ground oats, corn meal 
and bran is excellent, or ground barley 
or oats may be substituted. Lambs 
will soon learn to eat as much as one- 
half pound of the grain mixture per 
day. Even with careful and abundant 
feeding, the orphan lamb will seldom 
be as good as the lamb raised on the 
ewe, but Mr. Hansen had his almost 
as good and he raised about eighty 
orphan lambs last year. They were 
cared for by his boys. Of course, one 
could not afford to feed market lambs 
this way unless large quantities of milk 
were available of which no other use 
could be made. On the other hand 
such feeding will prove profitable in 
the case of purebred lambs. If the 
lamb is to have enough milk to keep 
him growing, it will take about one 
hundred quarts to finish him, which 
would be worth ar..und six dollars, j ius 
about fifty pounds of grain worth 
about one dollar and fifty cents. In ad- 
dition to this, he would require some 


. hay and pasture, making the total cost 


to feed the lamb about eight dollars 
without figuring the labor. 





LIBERTY FLOCK DRIVE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Robert F. Miller. 

To increase wool and mutton pro- 
duction in California and incidentally 
to save a great many of the older ewes 
that rangemen usually sell to butchers 
that would be useful for one or two 
more seasons under farm conditions, 
the Animal Husbandry Division of the 
College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California proposed a_ sheep 
campaign to be carried out through the 
county farm advisers of the Extension 
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Division of the College of Agriculture. 
The plan was as follows: 

The campaign was given publicity 
through the farm bureau monthly and 
local papers, and discussed at farm 
center meetings. At the request of 
the farm adviser a sheep and _ wool 
committee was appointed in the farm 
bureau of the various counties inter- 
ested in the sheep campaign. The 
farm adviser, with the assistance of 
the committee, ascertained the num- 
ber of sheep desired by each county 
and had the farmers desiring sheep 
sign a pledge card as to the kind and 
number of sheep desired. The farm 
adviser in turn instructed the Animal 
Husbandry Division as to the number 
and kind of sheep wanted by the 
county, and the above divisions, 
through the sheep specialist, carefully 
selected bred ewes in large numbers, 
purchasing them usually at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 

Upon notification that the sheep 
were available, the farmers having or- 
dered sheep deposited the required 
amount of money in the local banks, 
and sometimes sent a man to look over 
the sheep. Upon receipt of the final 
order, the sheep were shipped to some 
central point where the farm adviser, 
with the assistance of the sheep com- 
mittee, distributed them among the 
farmers. Freight charges were pro- 
rated among farmers receiving the 
sheep, and the farm adviser collected 
and forwarded payment to the Animal 
Husbandry Division. 

The regents of the University of 
California, upon request by the dean 
of the College of Agriculture, set aside 
a special fund of $15,000 to be used in 
purchasing and distributing sheep. 
This amount was found insufficient and 
an additional $10,000 was later added 
to the above fund. 

The sheep supplied were mostly se- 
cured from range men who discard 
their older ewes every fall. These 
ewes varied in age from five to seven 
years and would not be satisfactory in 
range bands any longer where feed 
was often short and conditions severe. 
However, in small numbers, under 
farm feed, such ewes are serviceable 
for one or two more seasons and can 
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then be disposed of for slaughter. The 
ewes wete Merinos or crossbreds and 
bred to good Shropshire or Hampshire 
rams. In some cases the ewes were 
bred to purebred rams at the Univer- 
sity farm at Davis, which necessitated 
holding them there at least six weeks. 

The campaign worked out very suc- 
cessfully, and with few exceptions, the 
sheep supplied were entirely satisfac- , 
tory. In nine counties 2,636 sheep were 
distributed in flocks of ten to 40. In 
addition to these, many farmers bought 
sheep privately from neighbor sheep- , 
men on the strength of this, campaign, 
and from reports received from the va- 
rious county farm advisers, it is esti- 
mated that at least 15,000 sheep found 
new owners and that at least 300 farm- 
ers who formerly had no sheep are now 
keeping sheep in the state of Cali- 
fornia. 





POISON BAITS FOR STOCKMEN 


Visitors at the state capitol these 
days, when on the first floor, get an 
occasional whiff of an odor that is not 
exactly suggestive of a cafeteria. The 
odor emanates from a “laboratory” in 
the basement where the State Live 
Stock Board is making poison tallow 
baits for the destruction of coyotes and 
other predatory wild animals. These 
baits are furnished in limited quan- 
tities to live stock associations and 
stockmen of this state, at their request, 
and used by them in poisoning opera- 
tions supplementing the campaign now 
carried on by the state and federal 
forces in the extermination of wild 
animals. The baits are cylindrical in 
shape and three-fourths of an inch in 
size, each bait contains a 2-grain cap- 
sule loaded with one grain of strych- 
nine and one grain of soda bicarbonate 
and dipped in blood before being 
packed for shipment, about 2,500 daily 
can be turned out. 


Funds for the purchase of material 
and the employment of labor are draw¢? 
from the state bounty fund, which is 
created by a tax on live stock, there- 
fore no charge is made stockmen for 
baits furnished for their use, only their 
co-operation being required. 
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Boston Wool Market 


Relaxation of government control 

and the beginning of the process of 

unloading the government holdings 

been the salient features of 
the wool market for the past month. 
Naturally the latter has attracted most 
interest, but the various government 
agencies have been getting “out from 
under” as steadily as possible, and 
when comparisons are made between 
the present situation and that ex- 
isting a month ago, it will be seen 

- that substantial progress has been 
made. With the passing of the War 
Industries Board with the year 1918, 
the leading civilian organizations for 
the conservation and control of army 
supplies have become a thing of the 
past, though some of the loose ends 
have been turned over to the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce 
for completion and adjustment. 


have 


Control of the wool supply rests with 

the Director of Purchase, Clothing and 
Equipage Division, with Gen. Goethals 
at the head, primarily, and with the 
Wool Top and Yarn Subdivision, in the 
actual carrying out of the necessary 
measures for the release of control and 
the selling of the government’s wool 
stocks. It has been highly confusing 
for the layman to understand just who 
has been in control in Washington, but 
the retirement of the War Industries 
3oard has simplified the matter to 
some extent, and has thrown the 
control entirely into official hands. 
Whether this will be beneficial or the 
opposite is not yet clear, for the change 
has already brought the political ele- 
ment to the front, and experience has 
shown that too much politics is always 
bad for both industry and business. 

Affecting owners of wool, both im- 
porters and domestic growers, perhaps 
the more important of the changes an- 
nounced during the month has been 
the setting of definite dates, after 
which no more wools of the various 

Bina and grades will not be taken. 
Early in December, bulletins were is- 
sued from the office of the Wool Ad- 
ministrator, making it clear that the 
government was going ahead without 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


a break in the work of taking over the 
remaining wools of the domestic clip 
of 1918, in accordance with the agree- 
ment between the growers and _ the 
dealers on the one hand and the gov- 
ernment on the other. Bulletin No. 
129 called for the filing of inventories, 
as of Dec. 14, 1918, with the Wool Ad- 


ministrator, and read as follows: 


“All approved dealers are requested 
to file at once with this office a com- 
plete inventory, as of Dec. 14, of all 
domestic wool of the 1918 clip, on hand 
or in transit, which has not yet been 
valued. Reports should show total ap- 
proximate pounds from each state to 
be offered, regardless of whether it is 
graded or ungraded, show separately 
grease wool, scoured wool, and grease 
pulled wools.” Beginning Dec. 21, all 
approved dealers were required to file 
weekly report, showing all receipts of 
any additional.consignments or pur- 
chases not listed on the inventory of 
Dec. 14. 

This was clinched on Dec. 12, when 
the Wool Instructor was instructed by 
Albert W. Elliott, Chief of the Wool, 
Top and Yarn Branch of the Quarter- 
master Corps, requiring the inventories 
mentioned above to be filed on or be- 
fore Dec. 22. Notice was also served 
on the dealers in the same communica- 
tion, and this was also transmitted to 
the growers by Chief Penwell of the 
Domestic Wool Section, that the gov- 
ernment would take over only such 
wools of the 1918 clip, not now in the 
hands of approved dealers in approved 
distributing centers, as have been 
loaded on cars and billed through to an 
approved dealer in,an approved distrib- 
uting center on or prior to Dec. 31, 
1918; and then only in case the ap- 
proved dealer to whom such wools may 
be consigned, files the statement and 
copy of the invoice thereof with the 
Wool Administration within five days 
after the receipt of the invoice. 

At the same time it was made plain 
that the government would take no 
wools of the 1918 clip that then or 
previously had belonged to manufac- 
turers, and that no wools of the 1918 


clip from any source would be ac- 
cepted, unless ready for valuation and 
delivery not later than March 1. At 
the same time, regulations were an- 
nounced for the termination of the tak- 
ings of foreign wools, showing a strong 
determination in Washington to bring 
to an end all takings of wool as rap- 
idly as possible. In these changes of 
policy, importers have been hard hit, 
for in many cases, owing to the scar- 
city of shipping, they have been unable 
to bring forward their wools in season 
to have them valued within the official 
time limits. 

These are all details of the release 
of government control, showing the in- 
evitable trend of official and trade 
opinion regarding the matter. These 
things can be controlled, for they can 
be made a matter of regulation. Not 
so the disposal of the government 
holdings of wool. Here is a tremend- 
ous problem, and one which has not 
yet been solved, though a determined 
effort has been made in that direction 
through the auctions. Trade 
opinion before the auction policy was 
announced was favorable to the offer- 
ing of the government wools at sub- 
stantial discounts below the official is- 
sue prices. This plan appeared likely 
to be adopted, but at the last moment 
some influence, not fully understood 
here, turned the scale in favor of auc- 
tions, which had previously been ad- 
vocated by manufacturers alone. _ 


wool 


That the first series of auctions, Dec. 
18, 19 and 20, were not a shining suc- 
cess, may be inferred from the fact of 
the lots offered, 48 per cent were with- 
drawn on the first day, 22 per cent on 
the second day and 65 per cent on the 
third day. It is significant from the 
domestic wool grower’s. standpoint 
that the withdrawals of greasy domes- 
tic wool were relatively so much 
smaller-than other wools. It is not yet 
entirely clear whether the trouble was 
lack of interest on the part of buyers, 
too large a proportion of inferior or 
faulty wools in the offerings, or too 
high price limits on the part of manu- 
facturers. Probably all three factors 
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were operative to some extent. Yet it 
was noticeable that bidders were gen- 
erally very easily satisfied, even in 
their takings of fleece or Territory 
lots. Some even went so far as to 
pass over better lots in order to get 
just the weight wanted. 

Observations at the first sales, and 
the moderate allotments since, show 
that most of the buying to date has 
been for sampling purposes, and that 
manufacturers will not be ready to buy 
heavily until their samples have been 
shown to the clothing trade, and the 
initial orders booked. It is a signifi- 
cant fact the American Woolen Co. 
bought only four lots at the first series, 
nothing at all from the greasy foreign 
offerings of the second series and only 
two lots of domestic. Other leading 
manufacturing concerns in New Eng- 
land also bought very little, Philadel- 
phia spinners and New Jersey manu- 
facturers buying more liberally than 
any others. 

Outside of these buying was widely 
scattered, bearing out the idea that 
wools were wanted at this time mainly 
for sampling purposes. Those best-in- 
formed seem to think that lower 
prices are expected, and that what the 
manufacturers wanted was an oppor- 
tunity to get the wool without price 
restriction. Certain it is that there 
has absolutely been no_ speculatrve 
buying to date. Though dealers were 
noted among the bidders, it is said that 
they were buying solely on orders, as 
there is nothing attractive for them in 
the present situation. Many regard 
the inevitable trend of wool values as 
downward, and are keeping out of the 
market, except for such small lots as 
they have immediate use for. 

From the wool grower’s standpoint, 
much interest attaches to the probable 
action on the bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Representative Mondell of 
Wyoming. This is regarded here as an 
effort to secure a protective tariff by 
indirection, and for that reason the al- 
lignment of the high and low tariff 
advocates will be observed with inter- 
est. Manufacturers do not desire such 
action, unless they also receive an 
equivalent protection to cover the in- 
creased cost of their raw material. For 
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this reason they would prefer to have 
the fight come squarely on the ques- 
tion of protection to the industries of 
the country, rather than in the form of 
protecting the government from loss 
on its wool holdings. 

In this connection the following 
comparison of the official issue prices 
here and in England of domestic wools, 
or their equivalent, will be of value: 

Am. Eng. 
issue issue 

Fleeces— price price 
Ohio fine delaine_ 
Ohio fine clothing. 
Ohio half-blood staple....... 

Territory— 
Fine medium staple............... 
Fine medium clothing... 
Half-blood staple .................. 
High three-eighths-blood 

> | ieee 
Three-eighths-blood (50s 

to 56s) 
High quarter-blood (48s 

to 50s) 1.42 95 
Quarter-blood (46s to 48s) 1.38 86 
Low quarter-blood ............. 1.23 78 
Common (40s to 44s)... 1.17 74 
prea (Os) .................. EA 67 
Low braid (36s) .................... 1.05 65 

In the light of the above table it will 
be profitable to make some compari- 
sons between the prices: realized at the 
first domestic wool auction and the of- 
ficial issue prices here and abroad. 
Dec. 19, fine and fine medium Territory 
wools sold freely on the clean basis of 
about $1.40, or very close to the Eng- 
lish issue prices, but materially below 
the level established by the Quarter- 
master Corps. At the second series, 
simliar prices were established on the 
best wools, but few of these were sold 
and average and inferior wools sold be- 
low the last sale and far below the 
government issue basis. 

Wool men regard the problem as by 
no means_ solved. Manufacturers 
called for the auction plan, but are 
supporting it in only a_ half-hearted 
way, with few exceptions. Dealers are 
doing nothing, except to buy for their 
mill customers, buying being confined 
strictly to manufacturers. Topmakers 
were rather more in evidence at the 
second series than previously, but 
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where so many lots were withdrawn, Re 


did not need the purchase of many lots 
to give the buyer prominence. 
Buying in the River Plate markets 


is still held up, as the government has 


not yet lifted the embargo on importa- 
tions, nor is it likely to do so while 
there is a chance of new importations 
competing with the wools owned by 
the war department. Wool auctions 
are on trial, and though it is not cer- 
tain that plan will be persisted in, it is 
felt that to admit foreign wools pri- 
vately owned, would handicap the sales 
of foreign wool unnecessarily. The 
government’s buying commission is 
expected home about Jan. 15, and this 
will probably terminate the last official 
effort to dominate South American 
markets. 

The government owns an enormous 
volume of South American wool of all 
grades and classes, and until a larger 
volume of this has been moved, or the 
new price basis has been firmly estab- 
lished, dealing in such wool must nec- 
essarily be a precarious business at the 
best. 

Work is going on steadily in the 
work of valuing current stocks of both 
domestic and foreign wools. Some of 
the houses handling domestic wool are 
well cleaned up, but others still have 
several weeks’ work ahead, though all 
hope to finish before March 1. Valua- 
tion of foreign wools is being done in 
large blocks, though the wools bought 
from the British government only have 
to be valued for issue and not for pur- 
chase. In connection with this work 
of valuation, it is stated that -a section 
of the wool growers in Texas were 
dissatisfied with the valuation of their 
wools, and asked for a revaluation. 
This was allowed, but as the new 
values were substantially the same as 
the first, the growers were no better 
satisfied. At length, the story runs, 
they were told that they could accept 
the valuation, or the government 
would turn the wools over to them 
again. From this decision there could 
be no appeal. 





~ - 
Total receipts of wool at the port of? 


Boston for the year 1918 were 503,- 
477,130 pounds, including 183,296,708 
pounds domestic and 320,180,422 
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Bounds foreign. This compares with 


a total of 506,586,177 pounds for 1917, 
of which 210,124,902 pounds were do- 
mestic and 296,461,275 pounds were 
foreign. Total shipments of wool for 
1918 were 200,558,487 pounds, com- 
pared with 279,850,815 pounds 
1917. 


for 





A MORAL IN MERINOS 





Old Philadelphia—not the busy war- 
work center we know—was noted 
rather for its culture and learning than 
for prowess in business. For the most 
part, speculation offered few attrac- 
tions to the inhabitants. There were 
cases, however, when interest in some 
get-rich-quick method ran high. There 
was the Merino sheep fable, for in- 
stance. Level headed men of busi- 
ness, when once they had contracted 
the sheep raising fever, had it bad. 
Having been exposed to it, the symp- 
toms developed rapidly. The victim 
had visions of heaps of glittering gold 
which would come in exchange for a 
few bales of Merino wool. 

Enthusiasts invested heavily, often 
paying as high as eight hundred dol- 
lars for a single ewe. That was all 
right when the investor could spend 
the amount and still have something 
left. It was another matter when the 
outlay absolutely flattened his purse. 
James S. Buckingham, who knew Phil- 
adelphia in its knickerbocker days, told 
of an acquaintance of his who did that 
very thing—put his last cent into a 
Merino lamb. But from the purch- 
aser’s point of view, the price was as 
nothing compared with the profits. 
The lamb would not only pay its own 
way, but would keep its owner in lux- 
ury. The prospect was very tempting, 
and the man fell for it. He bought 
the lamb. The beast cost him fourteen 
hundred dollars. Meanwhile his wife 
knew nothing of his dreams. 
meant mutton te her, no more. 

Having parted with his fourteen 
hundred dollars, the prospective sheep 


A sheep 


@us« sent the lamb by special messen- 


ger to his home in Germantown. It 
might have been better for everyone if 
he had knocked off early that day and 
escorted the lamb to its new quarters, 
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or at least sent directions along with 
it to his wife. He forgot to do either. 
Therefore when the good woman saw 
this likely bit of lamb, she decided. it 
was their Sunday dinner. She prompt- 
ly summoned the village . butcher. 
That worthy did his work well. Thus 
by the time the Merino’s proud pur- 
chaser reached his own gate, the center 
of all his hopes had been killed and 
dressed, and its skin suspended just 
outside the kitchen door, a_ ghastly 
warning to men who keep their dreams 
to themselves.—Exchange. 





WHAT IS QUALITY 





Wherever purebred live stock is be- 
ing discussed a lot is said about qual- 
ity. One hears it at the shows, the 
sales, and reads about it in live stock 
literature. No wonder that one of our 
readers writes to ask “what is meant 
by quality.” 

Quality as applied to live stock is an 
elusive term and rather hard to define. 
To the practiced eye it stands out like 
a mountain, but words fail to sketch 
it adequately. Quality means an ab- 
sence of coarseness, or the presence of 
refinement. It is that indescribable 
something that seems to stand out and 
attract the admiration to certain ani- 
mals at the shows and sales. It char- 
acterizes the particular animal as being 
perfect in every detail. While it is an 
inherited character, its apparentness is 
added to by the hand of the master 
fitter, who presents for observation his 
stock in perfect bloom. Many of the 
greatest breeders of all kinds of live 
stock have worshipped at the shrine of 
quality, and some breeds of live stock 
have been brought to the very verge of 
disaster by this quality fetish. While 
quality is desirable and must be present 
in some degree in every great stud ani- 
mal, too much quality is far more 
dangerous than too little. The happy 
medium between coarseness and re- 
finement is the path that leadstohardy, 
rugged, profitable live stock. The 
first signs of an excess of quality is a 
loss of size and bone, followedby a fatal 
lack of the hardiness needed to make 
live stock profitable under commercial 
conditions. Recently the writer stood 
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at a ringside and saw a bull sold at $8,- 
000. He was a beautiful specimen, 
loaded with quality at every point. Any 
man might well be proud to own him, , 
for he filled the eye to perfection. But 
he was light-boned and tipped the scale 
at some 300 pounds less than he ought 
to have weighed. One of our leading 
mutton breeds of sheep has become the 
showman’s specialty; but showing 
means breeding for quality alone and 
that breed has diminished in size until 
it does not fill the needs of the com- 
mercial breeder. One often hears it 
said that show animals do not repre- 
sent a desirable commercial type. 
When this is true it-is because the 
judges have too keenly sought for 
quality rather than quality with quan- 
tity. Quality we must have in stud 
animals, but along with it there must 
be good size and good bone, with rug- 
gedness as the outstanding character- 
istic. 

IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 

We have had a good winter for stock 
and I don’t think any of the range men 
have had to feed any so far, but it has 
been quite cold the last fifteen or 
twenty days, getting close to zero for 
the last few nights. I haven’t heard of 
many sheep changing hands in this vi- 
cinity. 

W. P. Reser sold 500 very choice 
Rambouillet range ewes at $17 per 
head. 

E. W. PATRICK, Washington. 





GOOD WISHES FOR 1919 





Wish the Wool Grower and the wool 
growers all of the success in the world 
for the coming year and hope it will be 
more satisfactory than the year 1918 
just closed as results in a good many 
instances have been very disappoint- 
ing, however do not throw the shovel 
away but keep digging, a perscription 
when filled and taken according to di- 
rections will cure each and every case. 

W. M. RHODES, Mont. 





Please forward your dues to the Na- 


tional Wool Growers as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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‘TERRITORY WOOLS AT AUCTION 


As we explained in our December 
number the government has a large 
stock of foreign and domestic wool on 
hand. This is made up of wools bought 
by the government from the growers 
last year and wool purchased abroad— 
all for war purposes. Now that the 
war is over the government has no use 
for this wool and it will be sold at auc- 
tion. These auctions will be held from 
time to time, probably about two auc- 
tions each month. 

The first auction was on December 
18 when a total of about 18,000,000 
pounds was offered. Below we pub- 
lish a table showing representative 
prices paid for domestic wools at this 
first auction. Manufacturers profess 
to see in these prices what they believe 
the range of values will be for the 
1919 clip. The table follows: 


Utah fine clothing. 

Utah fine medium clothing. 
Utah % clothing 
Idaho fine staple 
Idaho % blood clcthing 
Idaho % blood staple 
Idaho % blood clothing 
Idaho % staple 
Idaho % blood staple 
Wyoming fine staple 
Wyoming Ye blood clothing 
Wyoming % blood staple 
Wyoming % staple 
Wyoming \% blood 
Montana fine staple 
Montana 
Montana 
Montana 


52¢c 
52¢ 
53¢c 
56¢ 
52¢c 
58c 
54¢c 
61¢ 
57¢ 
57¢ 
52¢c 
55¢c 
56c 
59c 
61c 
fine and fine medium clothing...54c 
fine clothing 58c 
% blood 55¢ 
Montana % staple 54¢ 
Montana % blood staple 65c¢ 
Oregon fine medium clothing 50c 
Arizona fine and fine medium clothing 

Colorado % blood 
Colorado % clothing 
New Mexico fine & fine medium clothing... 
Nevada fine and fine medium clothing... 
Nevada % blood 
California fine staple 









































57c to 






































WOOL TOO LOW 


I noticed in the Breeders Gazette of 
December 26 an article by Roscoe 
Wood on “Western Cattle and Sheep 
Conditions” in which he states that 
some sheepmen received satisfactory 
prices for wool in the grease and that 
others received prices that “savored of 
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robbery.” 
ence 


This has been our experi- 
in southeastern Colorado. We 
have one case where there was a dii- 
ference of 14 cents per pound between 
two clips. The growers were neigh- 
bors using the same range, handling 
the same grade of sheep and the sheep 
shearing the same amount. When the 
grower receiving the less amount in- 
quired from the commission house 
about the reason for such much différ- 
ence he received a reply that his neigh- 
bor’s wool had been valued too high. 
For our returns we have been obliged 
to depend entirely upon the house that 
our wool was consigned to. It would 
have been well had the government 
valuators notified the growers of the 
value placed on their wool. This 
method would have removed any sus- 
picion of dishonesty on the part of the 
commission house. It‘is hard for us 
to believe that experienced govern- 
ment valuators would make so much 
difference in the value of clips so sim- 
ilar. 


Our growers have been 
through the past year’s experience and 
some have paid dearly for it. They 
have not received as much for their 
wool as they received in 1917. Would 
it not be well for the National Woo! 
Growers Association to appoint some 
one or a committee to study the con- 
ditions and summarize and publish the 
same for the benefit of the members. 


wool 


We have a smaller number of sheep 
on feed than usual. We are having one 
of the severest winters known here. 
Fortunately our stockmen are well 
prepared with feed so that losses will 
be small. 


C. W. BEACH, Colo. 





FROM CENTRAL MONTANA 


The winter in this part has been of 
the finest, no feeding to speak of has 
been done here yet and I think most 
growers could feed until spring now if 
necessary, so do not look for any loss 
in sheep this winter. I have been ir 
Montana thirty-six years and have 
never seen a better winter for stock 
than this has been for stock so far, and 
very few that equaled it. 
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Hay is still very high around $25 per 
ton and little for-sale. 

Most growers have received their 
money for their wool, some are more 
than satisfied and others are not sat- 
isfied. The prices range from 50 to 77c 
per pound, some class to that kind of 
classification, in former years the 
spread was from one to four cents per 
pound. With a few exceptions the 
wool sold for about the same price in 
this mountain country. 

I am disappointed about the conven- 
tion as I had planned on coming, to 
attend. 

C. R. TINTINGER, Mont. 





HAY CHEAPER IN IDAHO 
The sheepmen who winter their 
bands on the irrigated projects in 
southern Idaho have practically all 
bought their supply of hay. There 
were a few sales at $14 and $15 per ton 
early in the season, since which time 
the price has steadily decreased until 
much of the remaining supply is being 
offered at $8 and $9 per ton. The 
writer has personal knowledge of three 
sales being made at $7. Considerable 
hay is being shipped out at $15 and 
$17 f. o. b. Owing to the fact that the 
sheep have been held on the desert 
rather later than usual, and to the 
greatly decreased number of sheep be- 
ing wintered the indications are that 
there will be a considerable quantity of 
hay unsold on April first. 
E. R. M. 





LIVE STOCK ON FEED 
IN COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—The total number of 
cattle and sheep on feed in the Arkan- 
sas Valley is considerably less than last 
year, there being 20 per cent less sheep 
and 30 per cent less cattle on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. Compilations made from 
reports to the Bureau of Markets show 
688,468 sheep on feed Jan. 1, 1919, in 
northern Colorado, 103,559 sheep in Ar- 
kansas Valley, and 87,700 sheep in San 
Louis Valley, and approximately 50,000 
sheep in other parts of the state, or a 
total of 929,727 head. 
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Address 


We have been living in stirring 
The year 1918, marking the 
end of the world’s greatest war, will 
go down 


times. 


momentous in 
While our Nation has not 
been called upon to make the sacri- 
which had_ to 
make, many families mourn a son or a 


as the most 
all history. 
fices our allies have 
brother who sleeps “on Flanders 
fields.” But the Hun has beén decis- 
ively beaten ,and with his defeat let 
us hope we have seen the last battle 
of might against right . 

Those of us who stayed at home 
and played a less nobel part than our 
fighting sons and brothers, have not 
had an easy task in carrying on our 
business and in helping to keep the 
boys at the front in food and clothing. 
We have been handicapped in many 
ways and altogether we have had to 
do as things would do with us. 
attention a 
few maters which I consider require 
the deliberation of- this convention. 
First, | shall mention the wool mar- 
ket. The War Industries Board placed 
a price for our 1918 clip considerably 
below the prevailing market value. 
We accepted this as a patriotic duty, 
trusting to the fairness of those in au- 
thority to protect our business after 
the war and during the reconstruction 
period. In this we have been disap- 
pointed and the woolgrowers certainly 
have a grievance. We are inclined to 
ask why wool was discriminated 
against and cotton allowed to run riot. 
Politics certainly were not adjourned 
in this instance. 


Let me bring to your 


A recent ruling allows the free im- 
portation of wools from allied and neu- 
tral countries. The embargo against 
importation of wool has been removed 
effective today. We have a right to 
ask if the embargo on grains is going 
to be continued,. or are we to suffer 
again from discrimination? We have 

a compete with neutral countries, the 
Argentine, Uruguay and South Africa, 
which have not been called upon to 
provide men to conduct the war. Their 
clips have not been raised under ab- 
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of President Hugh Sproat 


At Idaho Wool Grower Convention 


normal conditions, while our 1919 clip 
most certainly has. 

The manufacturer is protected by a 
tariff on manufactured woolen goods; 
the grower has no _ such _ protection. 
The grower needs protection fully as 
much as the manufacturer. An_ in- 
crease of wool production was practi- 
cally insisted upon. Contrary to good 
stocks of sheep 
have been held at unprecedented costs, 
the grower expecting such treatment 


business principles, 


as England accorded her woolgrowing 
colonies, their clips of 1919 and 1920 
being guaranteed a price. 

Complaints are being made- that 
later valuations of our 1919 clip are not 
within several cents per pound of be- 
ing equal to earlier valuations for sim- 
ilar quality. I believe such complaints 
are justified and an _ investigation 
should be made. 


Scabies 


Due to the inefficiency of the State 
Sanitary Board, scabies has become 
general among the flocks in central 
and eastern Idaho. A Federal quar- 
antine has been recommmended for all 
our eastern and central counties. Four 
years ago the State was practically 
free of scab. Now it seems that a gen- 
eral dipping will be necessary. In an 
endeavor to save a few hundred dol- 
lars, the past economical (?) State Ad- 
ministration has brought a direct loss 
to the sheepmen which a million dol- 
lars will not cover. We trust that the 
present administration will consult 
with our Association in the appoint- 
ment of competent men to represent 
the sheep industry on the board, to the 
end that scabies may be eradicated. 


Limiting certain departments to a 
fixed appropriation is good business, 
but in the case of the Sanitary Board 
which may be confronted at any time 
with an epidemic among any of our 
breeds of live stock, more leeway is 
necessary. We trust that the Legisla- 
ture will put the financing of this 
Board back to the old system. It, at 
least, was efficient when managed by 


men who had the welfare of the live- 
stock at heart. 

Railroads 

Heavy losses were sustained by 

many shippers by the failure of the 

railroad 

when ordered. 


company to provide cars 
Your President, at the 
suggestion of many growers, took the 
matter up last spring with the officials 
of the Oregon Short 


informing them of the large lamb crop 


Line Railway, 
in Idaho, and offering the services of 
the Association officials relative to the 
number of cars needed. 
called upon, however. The failure of 
the Railroad Administration to pro- 
vide double deck cars for ship- 
ments east of the Missouri River pro- 
duced a congestion of stock on the 
River markets, from which those mar- 
kets are only now recovering. It al- 
most seems as though the National 
administration went out of its way to 
injure our industry during the past 
year. 


We were not 


our 


Forest Service 
Our relations with the Forest Ser- 
vice have so far been most _ satisfac- 
tory. We question the advisability of 
the large increase in grazing fees pro- 
posed for the ensuing year. We con- 
tend that the placing of the forests on 
a self-supporting basis is only a_ sec- 
ondary matter. Grazing is the greatest 
protection the forests have against 
fire and to make the livestock pay for 
this protection is not justifiable. 
640-Acre Homestead Law 
The 640-acre Homestead Law is 
having the effect upon our livestock 
industry the growers anticipated. The 
direct loss to the State of approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 head of sheep is due to 
unsatisfactory range conditions. Ad- 
vantage is being taken of every means 
to exact tribute from the sheep and 
cattle-growing industries. 
lous settlers assisted by 


Unscrupu- 
equally un- 
scrupulous lawyers are using the two- 
mile limit law against the woolgrow- 
ers and the herd law against the cattle 
men as a blackmailing scheme. Any 
attempt to repeal either of those laws 
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would bring down a storm of protest 
on the heads of our legislators. Both 
could be circumvented, however, by 
placing all the unoccupied public do- 
main under control of the Forest Ser- 
vice. This would be greatly to the 
benefit of our State, as it would retain 
the livestock within our boundaries. 
Under present conditions a tremen- 
dous shortage of livestock will result 
within the next few years. It is up to 
the farming interests to make them- 
selves heard in this matter. With hay 
depreciating in price from $15.00 to 
$8.00, and no demand at, that from the 
stock growing interests, it seems that 
some consideration should be accorded 
the producing farmer as against the 
non-producer who has entered on land, 
not with any intention of making it of 
permanent value, but with the avowed 
purpose of selling as soon as patent 
can be obtained. 


Land Leases 


When a tenant leases a house for a 
term of years, the lessor guarantees 
‘him against disturbance. When a farm 
is leased, the lessee is not expected to 
defend his lease before the expiration 
of the term for which the lease was 
granted. Under the rules promulgat- 
ed by the late State Land Board, a 
lease was subject to cancellation evi- 
dently whenever anyone else wanted 
it and lessees were placed in the un- 
fortunate position of having to defend 
their leases at the will of said Land 
Board. We trust that the present 
Land Board will do business in a more 
business-like way, remember that their 
predecessors, while trying to please 
everybody, pleased nobody and _ lost 
their party in the bargain. 

Atteniton should be drawn to the 
fact that while it is a misdemeanor to 
herd sheep on State lands without a 
lease for same, any number of cattle 
or horses can be driven on to leased 
lands, the lessee being given no protec- 
tion whatever. At least eighty per 
cent of all leases are made to wool- 
growers and some protection should 
be accorded them in this matter. 

Labor 

On account of the unsatisfactory 

outlook for the price of wool and the 
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generally unsettled condition of our 
business, a maximum wage limit for 
new employees should be established. 


Predatory Animals 


The bounty system places a heavy 
charge against the woolgrowing in- 
dustry. Under present prices for furs, 
it is questionable if the bounty is nec- 
essary. The bounty on bear most 
certainly should be repealed. The Bio- 
logical Survey, through its trappers, 
is doing a great service. It is hamper- 
ed, however, by lack of appropriations, 
the Federal government being ex- 
tremely close fisted in this matter. 
Complaint is made that the practice of 


‘trap stealing is becoming exceedingly 


prevalent. We regret that such com- 
plaints should have to be made and re- 
quest the co-operation of all wool- 
growers to try to stop such practices. 


The National Association 


Thee National Woolgrowers Asso- 
ciation has had a busy year. Its Pres- 
ident, Frank J. Hagenbarth, has given 
practically all his time to affairs con- 
nected with our industry. We owe 
him and S. W. McClure, the secretary, 
a debt of gratitude for the work they 
have done. We appreciate their ef- 
forts to have the War Industry Board 
set a price for the 1919 clip. The fact 
they were unsuccessfff is no reflection 
on them. 

We regret the necessity of postpon- 
ing the National Convention. A get- 
together meeting of all Western wool- 
growers was never more necessary 
than at this time. 


National Wool Warehouse 

Rumors reach the growers from 
time to time of proposed liquidation of 
the National Wool Warehouse. We 
trust some plan for continuing the 
warehouse can be brought forward. It 
is the duty of all growers to. support 
this growers selling agency. We feel 
as though very great pressure was 
brought to bear on the War Industries 
Board by the Boston dealers to keep 
the prices on wool from being fixed. It 
would be a misfortune to the industry 
to let these dealers get exclusive con- 
trol of all wool marketing machinery 
at this time. 
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We regret the inability of Mr. J. D. 
Holliday, president of the Wool 
Warehouse, to be with us and give us 
his advice and counsel in our affairs. 

We have the greatest livestock state 
in the Union. Our pastures are unex- 
celled for dairy purposes. Our moun- 
tain valleys are ideal cattle grazing 
grounds; and our summer range on 
the higher mountains produces lambs 
which top the markets in open compe- 
tition against the best other states 
may offer. Our irrigated valleys pro- 
duce the feed necessary to send all our 
livestock to market as_ killers, but 
there is a lack of co-operation between 
the different interests. We should all 
have the interest of our state at heart, 
realizing where one industry is in- 
jured, the whole State is injured. This 
is the age of co-operation and it be- 
hooves us to get together. Range live- 
stock can use the surplus feed pro- 
duced by the farmer, or, if necessary, 
can provide him with feeder lambs or 
feeder steers to consume his feeds. 

In conclusion I desire to thank the 
Executive committee for its co-opera- 
tion. Our Secretary has worked faith- 
fully and well for the good of our 
members and the woolgrowing indus- 
try as a whole. He deserves our ear- 
nest thanks. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 





TO KILL COYOTES 


The Soda Springs Idaho Grazing As- 
sociation recently met and agreed to 
pay a special bounty of $5 per head on 
all coyotes killed in its territory during 
the year 1919. This is in addition to 
the state bounty of $2.50. This associ- 
ation has for several years paid a 
bounty and generally gets about 600 
coyotes a year. They believe the 
bounty is the proper plan. 





COLD IN ARIZONA 


We are going through some wicked- 
ly cold weather up here on our with 
ranges, but sheep seem to be doing 
well at that, as there is plenty of snow 
to get out to good feed. 

HARLOW YAEGER Arizona. 
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USE OF THE FORESTS 





S. R. Winters. 

More intensive use of the ranges al- 
ready occupied and the inclusion of 
hitherto untried areas, were the 
adopted courses of action of the 
United States Forest Service in meet- 
ing the exceptionally heavy obligations 
of 1918 as national ranges were related 
to livestock production. 

“The needs of the country made im- 
perative the most aggressive action 
possible for facilitating and stimulat- 
ing the production of meats, hides and 
wool,” says Forester Henry S. Graves 
in recapitulating the accomplishments 
of the department in finishing cattle 
on the National Forests for the fiscal 
year of 1918. 


The receipts from the National For- 
ests in the fiscal year of 1918 totaled 
$3,574,930.07/—an increase over 1917 
of $117,901.66. The business of grazing 
cattle netted an increase over 1917 of 
$176,027.18 ; the business of timber pro- 
duction showed a decline of $58,965.79. 
The seemingly paradoxical conclusion 
is that the war was _ responsible for 
both conditions. The multiplied de- 
mands for meats, hides and wool keyed 
the carrying capacity of cattle ranges 
to the maximum limit. consistent with 
safety; labor and transportation dif- 
ficulties hampered the Northwest in 
marketing National Forest timber. 

Skillful range administration resulted 
in increasing the carrying capacity of 
the number of animals permitted to 
graze on National Forests, by approx- 
imately 1,063,00. An equitable distri- 
bution of stock, the opening of hitherto 
inaccessible ranges, and a more liberal 
interpretation of grazing authoriza- 
tions were practices making possible 
the emergency-expansion program. 

The carrying capacity of some of 
the forests in 1918 was enormous. 
The Humboldt in Nevada, with 58,853 
cattle and over 350,000 sheep, headed 
the list. The Sawtooth in Idaho pas- 
tured over 300,000 sheep, the Caribou 
in the same state over 381,000 and the 
Rio Grande in Colorado over 284,000. 
The Tonto Forest in Arizona furnished 
grazing facilities for 70,000 cattle and 
the Prescott in the same state afforded 
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feeding opportunities for 61,000 cattle, 
with more than 68,000 sheep to keep 
them company. The. capacity of the 
Arizona forests is rated as remarkable 
by the Forest Service inasmuch as they 
are year-long ranges, the cattle oc- 
cupying them throughout the twelve 
months. 

On the Ashley Forest, in Utah, the 
owners of many cattle of varying ages 
estimated that the animals gained an 
average of 300 pounds each during the 
period in which they used the forest 
range. The grazing fee was 31 cents 
a head. “The returns from livestock 
sold, especially lambs, were unusually 
high,” says Forester Graves. 


For the shipping season of 1917 the 
average weight of 22,000 forest lambs 
from the Madison Forest, in Montana, 
with a 12-hour shrink from weighing, 
was 74.4 pounds. This was 6 pounds 
less than the average for 1916, which 
was a record season. A shipment of 
1,000 lambs from this forest averaged 
9014 pounds and sold at 15% cents at 
loading point, netting $14.02 each. An- 
other shipment of 2,341 lambs aver- 
aged 80% pounds, and brought 15 
cents at loading point, netting $12.03 
each. A 4-year-old steer in a shipment 
from the Custer Forest, in Montana, 
brought its owner $225.70 on the Chi- 
cago stockyards. Twenty yearling 
steers from the Medicine Bow Forest, 
in Wyoming, weighed an average of 
590 pounds on the St. Joseph yards and 
sold for $9.40 per hundred, bringing an 
average of $55.46 each. 

During the season of 1917, in round 
numbers, 59,000 head of cattle and 
350,000 head of sheep, not counting 
lambs, used the ranges of the Humboldt 
Forest in Nevada. From these herds 
and flocks the stockmen sold a total 
of 11,000 steers and 285,000 lambs. It 
is estimated that the average gain in 
weight of each steer while on the range 
was fully 200 pounds and of each lamb 
25 pounds. Ona basis of 7% cents per 
pound for each steer sold and 10 cents 
per pound for each lamb this gain was 
worth over $1,162,500. The total graz- 
ing fees paid amounted to $52,258, 
which included also grazing fees on the 
cows, ewes, and younger animals not 
sold. The actual gain in meat alone 
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was over twelve million pounds, 
considering the wool growth. 


not 


“Ten years ago the number of wild, 
unclaimed horses on many of the for- 
ests constituted a menace to the other 
and more valuable stock, especially 
cattle,” is the analysis of Forester 
Henry S. Graves, in his 1918 digest of 
the governmental policy relating to 
ranges and cattle production. 


“Horses are more injurious to ranges 
than any other class of live stock be- 
cause of their manner of traveling on 
the ranges and the fact that they graze 
much closer than cattle or even sheep. 
For a time the demand for a certain 
class of light horses resulted in the 
gathering and shipment of a large 
number of these animals. In recent 
years, however, this demand has al- 
most ceased, their numbers have in- 
creased, and they are again becoming 
a pest on certain well-stocked forests. 
Where water is scarce they drink from 
the tanks and reservoirs badly needed 
by the cattle, while they make heavy 
inroads on salt, fighting cattle away 
from the salt troughs and often injur- 
ing the calves and weaker cattle in 
their mad rushes from the salt grounds 
on the approach of mounted men. 
Many of these bands of horses are un- 
branded and have no actual owners, al- 
though “maverickers” operate among 
them constantly, this keeping the ani- 
mals on the move, disturbing the cat- 
tle, and injuring the range. Many are 
so wild as to make it difficult to round 
them up, except at heavy and almost 
prohibitive costs. 


“The ranges used by these range 
outlaws is badly needed for the use of 
cattle, whose value is far beyond that 
of the horses; and on several forests it 
has been deemed advisable to refuse 
to issue further permits for grazing 
this class of stock, thus compelling the 
owners to remove from the forest 
ranges those that can be gathered. By 
this means it is hoped gradually to re- 
duce the number of wild horses very 
decidedly, and through the organiza- 
tion of special roundup parties, with 
the sole object of gathering and ship- 
ping the wild ones out of the country, 
they will ultimately all be moved and 
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the range saved for the use of stock of 
higher economic value. 

“In several parts of the Southwest, 
notably in some of the Arizona forests 
and in the Grand Canyon National 
Monument, the increase of wild bur- 
ros is a serious problem on the ranges. 
These animals are owned by nobody 
and are even more difficult to capture 
and handle than the wild horses. 

“The shipment of sheep to and from 
the forest ranges is now becoming 
more and more frequent. This has 
been forced upon sheep owners, owing 
to the rapid settlement of the open 
ranges adjoining the forests and across 
which they have been heretofore ac- 
customed to drive to and from the 
forests in the spring and fall. From 
the standpoint of conditions within the 
forests, shipping is very desirable. 
Upon many of the driveways estab- 
lished across forest ranges for stock 
in transit the pressure has become so 
heavy as to make it absolutely neces- 
sary to cut down very materially the 
number of stock using them; for the 
driveways were fast becoming denuded 
of all vegetation and the sheep found 
little feed on them while crossing. In 
the final analysis it is believed shipping 
will be cheaper than trailing, taking 
into consideration all the losses and 
difficulties encountered in moving 
stock over driveways, some of them 
more than 150 miles in length. 

“Advances in the methods of range 
utilization and stock management on 
the forests are being made along many 
lines. Continued success in the eradi- 
cation of poisonous plants is reducing 
the losses of live stock from this 
cause. Many forward steps are made 
possible by the organization of range 
users in associations with which the 
Forest Service can co-operate for the 
introduction of improved methods with 
which all the users of a given range 
must comply. 

“Thus, on several ranges the permit- 
tees have agreed through their ‘advis- 
ory boards, representing the local as- 
sociations, to keep the yearling heifers 
separate from the other stock on a spe- 
cial range, so that they will not be 
bred until they are a suitable age. On 
a number of forests the associations 
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are maintaining special bull pastures 
in which the bulls are held until 
wanted. On other ranges where steers 
are numerous and interfere with calf 
production separate ranges are set 
forth for steers only and all permit- 
tees grazing steers above 1 year old 
must hold them on this especial range. 
Usually this is done through a regu- 
lar hired herder. 

“Open range branding, that long- 
standing source of loss and injury to 
the cattle and friction among the per- 
mittees, has been stopped on many for- 
ests through the adoption of a special 
rule prohibiting the branding or round- 
ing up of the cattle except at certain 
definite times or in the owners’ own 
home corrals. Then all the interested 
stockmen are on hand, the range is 
worked systematically, and the calves 
are branded up, after which the stock 
is allowed to remain undisturbed for 
the rest of the season instead of being 
constantly milled and chased about by 
men who are more often looking for 
mavericks than for their own stock. 


“All of these things mean better re-_ 


turns to the permittees from their in- 
vestments, decreased cost of handling, 
increased calf production, a reduction 
in losses of many kinds, and in im- 
provement in the general forage condi- 
tions over the ranges, together with 
more harmonious relations among the 
permittees. Such methods cannot be 
worked out on the open public domain, 
and this fact adds to the value of the 
grazing privileges on the National 
Forests.” 





FEW LAMBS IN IDAHO 


Probably not more than fifty per 
cent of the usual number of lambs have 
been fed in southern Idaho this season. 
The wether end of the most of these 
were shipped in December when the 
beet tops were fed up. As the feeder 
lambs were purchased at a rather high 
price many of the feeders are holding 
the ewe end of these bands in hopes 
of breaking even in the spring. The 
indications are that there will be a 
good demand for yearling ewes out of 
the shearing corral. 

E.R. M. 
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A DESERT WINTER 


By Jason Wells. 
When March comes ‘long and still 
Jack Frost 

Refuses to let go, 

It seems like all yer nerve is lost. 
Ye get so sick o’ snow 

An’ nothin’ else, it makes ye feel 
Like packin’ up yer duds, 

An’ throwin’ up th’ whole blamed deal. 
And, Lord, I’m sick o’ spuds! 


Jest spuds an‘ salt pork an’ canned peas 
An’ peas an’ spuds an’ pork. 

Each day it seems ye sure will freeze 
An’ nothin’ to uncork! 

A feller feels right queer to think 
They’s sixty mile er more 

O’ drifts between him an’ a drink, 
Er any frien’ly door! 


Sixty mile o’ windswept road! 
An’ if yer hoss gets down, 
Goodnight! Ye might as well unload 
An’ hoof it into town. 
Fer Death rides on th’ winds that howl 
Across these flats at night. 
I know, it ain’t no use t’ growl; 
Jest might as well sit tight. 


Some day a warm Chinook will blow, 
An’ eat th’ snow away. 

Before ye know it green will show, 
An’ lambs will be at play. 

But I’m outspoke an’ frank, my friend, 
I’d kinda like a change! 

It ain’t no picnic, where ye spend 
Th’ winter on th’ range! 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
ON JANUARY 1, 1919 


Total Total 
holdings holdings 
Jan. 1,1919 Dec. 1, 1918 
Frozen beef ....295,206,748 227,659,726 
Cured beef 35,601,588 32,417,810 
Lamb & mutton 12,254,508 
Frozen pork ... 59,854,765 34,510,967 
Dry salt pork..350,884,441 278,695,934 
Pickled pork ...298,409,761 240,050,174 
100,755,440 79,990,270 
Miscellaneous .127,942,489 101,282,789 
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AUCTION RAM SALES 


This is the time of year when plans 
are being formulated for the sale of 
rams next year. As wool growers, or 
to speak more precisely, ram produc- 
ers, we should give this question care- 
ful consideration. 

We must all admit that the auction 
sale of rams by the National Wool 
Growers Association is a wonderful 
success from every viewpoint. 

First, from a revenue standpoint to 
the association, in which we are all so 
vitally interested. 

Second, for economical reasons, both 
to buyer and seller. 

Third, as an indicator. 

Referring to the first 


the beginning, has paid all expenses 
and left a profit for the association. 
This sale having been conducted suc- 
cessfully for three seasons, I think we 
are assured that it is a permanent thing 
and one of the revenue producing 
agencies of our national organization. 
I believe we should make plans, as 
soon as possible, to build a permanent 
home for this Ram Sale at Salt Lake 
City—a place where we can have all 
modern conveniences for feeding, wa- 
tering and quick handling of sheep 
from the time they are unloaded from 
the cars until they are reloaded again 
by the purchaser. Several hundred 
dollars could be saved to the associ- 
ation annually, as it would eliminate 
the cost of tearing down and rebuild- 
ing each year, as at present. This 
would be so much more convenient for 
all parties concerned and more sheep 
could be handled at the sale in the 
same length of time. 

I believe the time is not far distant 
when our national organization will 
meet all of its obligations from the 
profits of the Ram Sale and the rev- 
enue derived from the publication of 
the National Wool Grower. For these 
reasons alone, both the Ram Sale and 
the National Wool Grower should be 
patronized and boosted by every wool 
grower in the United States. 

The purchaser saves both time and 
traveling expenses by being able to 
see so many sheep in one place and in 


reason, we 
- know that each and every sale, from 
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such a short time. He has the oppor- 
tunity to compare the merits of the 
various breeds, as well as comparing 
the quality in the same breed produced 
by the different breeders from various 
sections of the country. 

The Annual Ram Sale at Salt Lake 
indicates the pulse of the sheep indus- 
try in the United States better than 
anything else. It shows very quickly 
the breed of rams most in demand that 
particular year, and determines their 
market value, to a great extent, for 
that year. It puts all sheepmen in 
touch with the sentiment that prevails 
in various sections of the country, as 
to breeding, marketing and handling of 
both sheep and wool. 

With the Ram Sale established at 
Salt Lake City, for the mutual benefit 
of both buyer and seller, as well as 
our national organization, it should 
also be the only ram sale west of the 
Mississippi. Of course we cannot 
blame enterprising business men of 
Denver, or any other city, for trying 
to conduct a ram sale, but I wish to 
say frankly, I believe it is not for the 
best interests of the industry. Even 
cities are better off to specialize on 
some particular event, annually, per- 
taining to the stock business. Chicago 
has the International, Denver the Fat 
Stock Show and Salt Lake City the 
Ram Sale. This is as it should be. It 
is for the best interests of the stock- 
men and the cities where such events 
are held. The Ram Sale is well es- 
tablished af Salt Lake City. It is the 
big event in ram business of the year. 
All other ram sales only tend to hurt 
the sale at Salt Lake. Breeders are at 
more expense shipping rams to several 
different places, than if all were 
shipped to one place. Buyers are bet- 
ter off to see them all in one place. 
Some breeders may think that by sup- 
porting several auction sales they will 
dispose of more sheep, and possibly se- 
cure more advertising. This may or 
may not be the case. There is a mar- 
ket each year for about so many rams, 
and subdividing your sales at three or 
four places will not increase the num- 
ber of rams needed. 

Send all of your best rams to Salt 
Lake and sell the rest at home. Re- 
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member the profits from this sale ac- 
crue to the benefit of the national as- 
sociation, instead of some few private 
individuals. Your advertising will be 
worth many times more to you from 
your sales at Salt Lake, than-from sev- 
eral smaller sales, provided you make 
Salt Lake the only ram sale instead 
of making it merely one of several. 
Let us hope the Ram Sale at Salt 
Lake will be the only ram sale. Then 
it will be one that is known all over 
the world. It will be known as one 
where only good stuff is sold. It will 
indicate the pulse of the sheep world 
in this Western country as to breed, 
type and prices. It will enable us, in a 
very short time, to have a permanent 
home for the conducting of the sale, 
with all modern conveniences. It will 
help support our national organiza- 
tion, which helps every sheepman in 
this country. When we refer to the 
“International,” everybody knows we 
mean Chicago. Make Salt Lake the 
Ram Sale City, so when reference is 
made to the “Ram Sale,” everybody, 
not alone in Utah, but in all these 
states west of the Mississippi, will 
know we refer to Salt Lake City. 
FRED A. ELLENWOOD, Calif. 





THE WYOMING 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Wyoming Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation is holding its fifteenth annual 
meeting at Lander, January 9th and 
llth with a large attendance of sheep- 
men from central and northern Wyo- 
ming but a sparse representation from 
the southern part of the state. The 
meetings are being well attended and 
interest in speeches and discussions is 
keen. Some of the inequalities and in- 
justices dealt to the growers by wool 
dealers and appraisal boards are being 
discussed. Feeling against any further 
control of railroads, stockyards and 
marketing facilities is practically unan- 
mous. A strong resolution protesting 
against this is being forwarded to 
Wyoming’s Congressional delegation. 

Sheepmen are hopeful and evidence 
every intention of sitting tight during 
the coming year, but few can be found 
who are very optimistic over the im- 
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mediate future for wool prices and 
markets. Telegraphic news of the 
raising of all wool embargoes is felt to 
be a direct disregard by the authori- 
ties of not only the wishes of growers, 
but of the vital interests of the indus- 
try, and the whole affair is a result of 
the wire pulling and influence of the 
wool manufacturers. 

No trading is even being talked 
among the growers present. Little 
idea of values have yet been even 
guessed. 

Every one is completely in the air, 
but all are determined to hang on and 


await developments. 
R. WOOD. 





‘ LAST BOSTON WOOL AUCTION 


At the auction sale of government 
owned wool held at Boston, January 2 
and 3, the following prices were paid 
for territory clips. The prices we here 
give are for representative clips in dif- 
ferent Western states. In addition to 
these prices the purchaser must pay all 
charges that have accrued against the 
wool since it was delivered to the 
Quartermaster General. These charges 
include drayage, storage, etc. We 
have used the term Fine Medium to in- 
clude Fine and Fine Medium. The 
prices follow: 

Utah Wools 
Grade Shrink Price 

% 
Average Fine Medium Clothing.....65 $0.48 
Inferior Fine Medium Clothing.....66 46 
Average Fine Medium Clothing.....67 46 
Average Fine Medium Clothing......68 44 
Average Fine Medium Clothing.....72 .36 
Average Fine Staple. nsccrcccccssssseseenee 10 43 
% Blood 62 —_s«C«wSS 
Choice 14 BlOOd Staple. nncccrsccsrenn dO 54 

Idaho Wools 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 68 44 
Choice Fine Medium Cloth 50 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 46 
Average Fine Medium Cloth...........66 48 
Choice % Blood 58 61 
Choice % BlOOd Mixed on. ecccccresinseeeen DD 55 
Choice % Blood Cloth 58 52 
Choice % Blood 57 53 
Average % Blood 57 55 
Choice 4% Blood 53 51 
Average % Blood 53 47 
Braid .. 46 40 
Montana Wools 
Fine Medium and % Blood............... 64 51 
Fine Medium Cloth 63 51 


























Average Fine Medium Cloth 63 
Average Fine Medium Cloth..........65 
Average Fine Medium Cloth...........67 
Choice Fine Medium Cloth 
Choice Fine Medium Staple.............62 
Average Fine Medium Staple...........65 
Average 1 BlOOd Clothncrccsssssnnee 64 
Average % Blood Staple. ..cccooo.62 
Choice % Blood Staple 60 
Choice % Blood Staple...... 
Choice % Blood Staple 
Choice % Blood Staple 

Wyoming Wools 
Fine Medium Cloth 








Average Fine Medium Cloth.. 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 
Choice Fine Medium Cloth, Aus- 
tralian packed 
Inferior Fine Medium Cloth, Aus- 
TRRIRRM DROCNOE ccna 
Average % Blood Staple, Aus- 
tralian packed 
Average % Blood Staple 
Average % Blood Cloth... 
Average 3% Blood Cloth... 
% Blood Staple 
Average 4% Blood 
Average \% Blood Staple 
Average 4% Blood 
Choice 4% Blood 
Nevada Wools 
Fine Medium Cloth 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 
Inferior Fine Medium Cloth............. 69 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 
Inferior 1 BlOOd Cloth incccccmnmnmn66 
Choice 3% Blood Cloth 
Average % Blood Staple 
Texas Wools 
Choice 8 months 
Choice 8 months 
Inferior 12 months 



































Oregon Wools 
Average Fine Medium 
Average Fine Medium Cloth...........70 
Average Fine Medium Cloth 
Average Fine Staple 
Average Fine Staple 
% Blood Staple 











COLD IN NEBRASKA 
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Have been having two weeks of 
pretty wintery weather here in north- 
ern and western Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming, with very heavy snows in the 
last two sections. This is splendid for 
winter wheat, but pretty crimpy for 
stock. We had a fine fall, however, 


and everything is in good 
meet any hard spell. 


shape 


to 


Sheep feeders are enjoying the sit- 


uation—nit. 


Lots of money,-I think, 
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will be made in taking out stuff in 
February and March and feeding 30 
to 60 days, where one is fixed to do it. 
But the scarcity and high price of both 
hay and corn will make it prohibitive 
in miany sections. 

Curious—the ups and downs of the 
sheep business. It takes a smarter 
man than I to follow them profitably. 
For 16 years I have kept my valuation 
of range sheep the same (book value), 
so have missed all the excitement of 
being rich on paper one year and poor 
the next, and have still quite a margin 
to the good. 

ROBERT TAYLOR, Nebraska. 





MUCH STOCK SOLD — 


We have had a nice open fall so far. 
Good range hay is scarce and $35 to 
$40 a ton baled, $28 to $32 in the stack. 
Stock is also scarce here, as about 
every hoof that is not absolutely 
needed is sold, for two years of short 
hay crops in succession is getting a 
little too rough for most of us. Range 
stock is in good shape, better than last 
year. Lambs turned out well this sea- 
son, a big percentage and good 
growth. Coyotes are thin and with 
prices high for furs everyone is trap- 
ping them. Bears have been plentiful 
all over this corner of the state. I 
knocked five over myself that I found 
with a lamb down. One big brute got 
among a bunch of stuff that I had 
fixed up to take to the local show. I 
believe a bounty on bears would be 
more suitable here. 

HENRY WANDERSCHEID, 
Washington. 





SCAB IN IDAHO 


Sheep scab has been prevalent in 
Idaho the past summer and fall, more 
so than for several years previously. 

Owing to the mild weather, consid- 
erable dipping of exposed sheep is still 
taking place. The sheepmen of the 
state have requested the new state ad- 
ministration to co-operate with the 
federal authorities in stamping out this 
troublesome disease. 

E.R. M. 
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'Rambouillets 


A. E. Anderson G. P. Moorhead 
Secretary Treasurer 





TAGG BROS. 
MOORHEAD 


Inc. 

















We have the largest flock of Reg- 
istered Rambouillets in America. 
At the Salt Lake Ram Sale in 
1916 we bought the two highest 
priced Rams sold. At the 1917 
sale we sold the highest priced 
Rambouillet ever sold at auction 
in this country. 


At the 1918 sale we distanced all our competi- M. “Coley” Wilkerson 
tors by selling a ram for $6200, the world’s Sheep Salesman 
highest price for a fine wool ram at auction. 
Our 5 top rams averaged $2150 each, and our 
entire consignment averaged higher than any 
of our competitors. This speaks well for our 
flock. 


° “ ° e 
We sit: deeetinn ee. hors Live Stock Commission 


wooled Rambouillets, and offer . Agents 
for 1919, 800 yearling range 
rams and 300 yearling stud rams. Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebraska 
































We also offer Registered Shorthorn 


Cattle and Berkshire Swine We make a specialty of handling and selling 


“— Information or Photos, address WESTERN SHEEP 
John H. Seely & Sons’ AND CATTLE 


Our own “Market Comments” furnished free. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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STEWART — 
Sheep Shearing Machines 


FOR FLOCKS OF ALL SIZES 


Fe 19 eae 








Shearing by 
machines will 
secure more 
wool from 
every sheep ee air Sa 
you. shear. Hand Power Machines for Small Flocks. 
Figure the 
increased re- 
turn for your- 
self. 


SS 5 pai es Ss 2 Gee YF A Pe i LS 





Write to the near- 
est branch for new 
catalog and book- 
let on 





Construction of 


Shearing Sheds 








Enclosed Gear Machine. —TO— Little Wonder Two Machine Plant Complete. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES ) { 


MONTANA BRANCH UTAH BRANCH NEW MEXICO BRANCH 
W. H. Sparr, Manager, Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., James Stagg, Manager, 
Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. 224-226 South West Temple St., 102 No. 3rd St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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GRAZERS ATTENTION 


You are looking for facts about Cloverland, which is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. These are 
provable facts concerning the 1918 cattle and sheep campaign. 











Sheep brought to the Upper Peninsula from the Western states since January Ist, 1918, 
valued at $520,000.00. 





Cattle brought to the Upper Peninsula from the Western states since January Ist, 1918, 
valued at $166,000.00. 





324,000 acres of hitherto idle cut-over lands in the Upper Peninsula taken over by West- 
ern grazers in 1918. 





Increase in 1918 Upper Peninsula shipments to the Chicago livestock market: 2,000,000 
pounds of mutton and 2,000,000 pounds of fat beef. 











The attitude of Western grazers can be seen from the following item taken from the Manistique 
Pioneer-Tribune of December 26th, 1918: 


“Messrs. Plummer and King, prominent cattlemen, Tucson, Arizona, were in the Upper Peninsula 
last week making arrangements for bringing in a large herd next spring. 

“Mr. Plummer came to Manistique Friday and conferred with County Agent Kinsting concerning 
the matter and intended making a trip to look over about 20,000 acres of land which they have leased 
in Hiawatha but on account of the wet weather postponed it until a later date. They lost many cattle 


in their country last year on account of the drought and they will bring several thousand head here. 
He was enthusiastic over the prospects of this section.” 


Let us tell you about the possibilities of Cloverland 
as a grazing section. 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


John A. Doelle, Secretary-Manager. 


Marquette, Michigan 
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RAILROADS AND STOCKYARDS 


In declaring off the National Wool 
Growers Convention we are missing 
the opportunity to declare against gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and 
stockyards as surely would have been 
done had the convention been held. 
However, the state wool growers’ 
meetings so far held have declared 
against government ownership of rail- 
road, packing plant and stockyard and 
being particularly conversant with the 
sentiment of Western stockmen we be- 
lieve that this action will meet with 
the hearty approval of ninety-five per 
cent of them. 

Naturally the stockman is against 
government ownership of railroads if 
for no other reason than the character 
of service he received this year. Never 
before in the history of railroading has 
the stockman received such poor serv- 
ice and paid so much for it. If such 
service was in sight for every year 
many stockmen would go out of busi- 
ness rather than endure the hardship. 
Poor railroad service has cost Western 
sheepmen around ten million doilars 
this year and the industry is not finan- 
cially able to have the dose repeated 
again. 

There is now pending before Con- 
gress a bill giving the government au- 
thority to take over the public stock- 
yards of the country as well as the 
packing plants. We are of the opinion 
that the government could not operate 
either of these institutions as efficient- 
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ly as they are now handled and we 
have yet to hear of a single sheepman 
who favors government ownership of 
either stockyard or packing plant. We 
are in favor of government supervision 
of both of these enterprises but we 
cannot see the slightest excuse for 
government ownership. 

We trust that the railroads will be 
soon returned to their owners and we 
also hope that legislation can be had 
which will place them in a more ten- 
able position. We would if possible 
abolish all state railway commissions 
and give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full jurisdiction over state 
rates. Also this commission should be 
given power to fix the wages of rail- 
way employees, to supervise issues of 
stock and to arrange pooling agree- 
ments between different roads in the 
public interest. But most important of 
all is that the railroads be turned back 
soon so that railway employees may 
be taken out of politics and the public 
receive better service. 





WHAT ABOUT OUR SHIPS 


As long as the war lasted every Am- 
erican was an enthusiastic supporter of 
our country’s ship building program. 
The ships were needed to carry food 
and troops to win the war and loyalty 
meant our undivided support. But the 


‘war is over and at least from the 


farmer and stockman’s point of view 
the situation is changed. The building 
of more ships as long as our agricul- 
tural products are on a free trade basis 
simply means an increase in the im- 
ports of agricultural products to com- 
pete with those grown at home. A 
member of the shipping board is busy 
trying to convince our farmers that a 
great merchant marine will help the 
business. His theory is that we will 
produce more manufactured goods to 
sell abroad and that this will give him 
a better home market for agricultural 
products. But who will get the home 
market our farmer or the farmers of 
South America, Australia or Russia? 
If these ships leave our shores loaded 
with manufactured goods won’t they 
return loaded with wool, meat, hides, 
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corn, potatoes, sugar, lemons, eggs, 
butter and a hundred other agricul- 
tural products from countries where 
cost of production is far lower than it 
is here? They will not return loaded 
with manufactured articles for under 
the present law these products pay a 
tax before entering the country but 
agricultural products come in free. 
What would happen to the American 
farmer today if ships were available to 
carry the immense stores of corn, 
wheat, wool and meat and other prod- 
ucts that are tied up in South America, 
Africa and Australia? The thing that 
has saved him has been the lack of 
ships. We want enough ships to get 
our boys home from France and to feed 
them while over there but before a 
great merchant marine is built in this 
country our farmers and stockmen will 
demand that Congress enact a tariff 
law that will protect us against cheap 
agricultural products from abroad. 





THE WOOL SITUATION 


The further we get from the signing 
of the armistice the more clear the 
wool situation seems to be and the 
more satisfied we are that if growers 
do not become alarmed they will re- 
ceive fairly good prices for their wool 
this year. The world’s wool stocks are 
not unduly large and a scarcity of ship- 
ping will curtail imports even though 
those in authority are not willing to do 
so. Great Britain refuses to sell any 
wool below her issue prices and we be- 
lieve she will maintain that attitude for 
years to come. If Great Britain con- 
tinues to sell wool at her present 
prices to her own manufacturers then 
our territory wools will be worth in 
London from 40 to 60 cents per pound 
depending on grade and shrinkage. 
Certainly our wools will not be worth 
less in this country and we see many 
reasons why they should be higher. 

The best feature about all this is that 
our growers will have no wool to sell 
for the next three or four months and 
if they will just wait till shearing time 
before trying to sell their wool and not 
become panic stricken they will come 
out all right. 
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FRANK D. MIRACLE 


Late in November the Hon. Frank D. 
Miracle of Helena, Montana, passed 
away. Mr. Miracle had long been 
treasurer of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and had been an active 
and faithful worker for its upbuilding. 
As a sheepman and citizen of Montana, 
Mr. Miracle enjoyed a most enviable 
reputation and commanded the ad- 
miration and esteem of all who knew 
him. We had known Mr. Miracle for 
many years and knew him to be the 
soul of honor. In all of our dealings 
with him his fairness and veracity 
stood out as cardinal principals. He 
always spoke well of his fellowman and 
was willing to do more than his share 
to help any worthy cause. In his death, 
the entire West loses one of its best 
citizens and our association loses a 
faithful worker and firm friend. 





THE GREATEST STATESMAN 


When Theodore Roosevelt died the 
world lost its greatest statesman and 
the man it could least afford to lose at 
this particular time. By many Roose- 
velt was looked on as a radical but he 
belonged not in that class. Because he 
demanded a “square deal” for every 
man whether rich or poor and because 
he attacked dishonest wealth with the 
same zeal as he assailed anarchy he 
received the title of radical. But in 
all his public career he preached and 
fought for law and order and pure 
Americanism. His part in the great 
war just closed while unwritten, was 
of the most profound importance and 
probably he contributed as much to 
winning the war as any other Ameri- 
can. While others vassilated from one 
side to the other Mr. Roosevelt al- 
ways demanded action and his public 
criticism of the administration had 
much to do with forcing a vigorous 
prosecution of the fight to its success- 
ful end. 

The honest laboring man found in 
Boseveit his truest friend but he was 
the implacable enemy of those who 
preached anarchy or marched under 
the red flag. Today when the Bol- 
sheviki and the I. W. W. misled by the 
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overuse of the word “democracy,” are 
a spreading terror throughout Europe 
and even invading this country, a 
leader like Roosevelt is badly needed 
but the world produces few Roose- 
velts. . 

If history records right, Mr. Roose- 
velt will be known through the coming 
centuries as the greatest American. 





TOO MANY RAMS 





A ram breeder recently said to us: 
“A good many rams of all kinds were 
left over last year except Rambouillets 
and as the crop of ram lambs was 
larger than usual there will be more 
than enough rams to go around next 
year. My advice to the ram man is to 
get out from under a little by culling 
the rams closely and shipping the tail 
end to market. If these buck lambs 
are well fed they ought to weigh about 
135 pounds by the middle of April and 
should net around $12 per head on the 
market. I know one man who had a 
good many crossbred yearlings left 
that he has had on feed and he expects 
them to net him around $15 per head 
in the spring and that beats holding 
them over until next fall. I believe that 
by spring rams will be very high on all 
the markets and every ram that is not 
a choice one ought to be shipped. They 
may never bring as much again.” 





HAY $14 IN WASHINGTON 


Sheep in this locality are wintering 
fine; so far just a little cold weather 
and about two inches of snow on the 
hills around here. I am wintering 400 
yearling-coming twos and 1,050 head 
of ewe lambs that came from the re- 
serve to my range near Yakima with- 
out having to go into pasture as many 
did, and are looking fine. Have not 
fed any yet. I expect to feed barley 
and graze them out unless the snow 
comes too deep. Hay started off at $18 
to $20 in the stack this fall, but I un- 
derstand that some is being offered at 
$14 now. 

FOREST FLETCHER, Wash. 





Send in your $5.00 dues as soon as 
possible. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY WYO- 
MING WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Whereas, the neglect of the war de- 
partment in paying the wages of Sol- 
diers overseas, the refusal to give 
wounded and returned soldiers care- 
ful attention and prompt payment, 
and the absolute disregard of the de- 
partment in forwarding dependent al- 
lowances to soldiers’ mothers, wives 
and children, has worked needless and 
untold hardship upon not only the 
men themselves, but also upon their 
families. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that we 
request our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to exert every effort to secure 
immediate payment of all such moneys 
due; and further that they do all in 
their power to secure the earliest pos- 
sible discharge of all troops now in 
cantonments. 

Whereas, Live stock producers re- 
sponded to all governmental appeals 
for increased production of food and 
wool during the war'and that now 
there seems to be great probability of 
heavy imports of such products from 
foreign countries; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that we 
ask our Congressional delegation to 
use every means to secure such em- 
bargoes and import duties as will per- 
mit our own products to meet the im- 
ported articles upon an equal basis as 
computed by the cost of production. 


Whereas, the practically unanimous 


sentiment of the wool growers of 
Wyoming is opposed to government 
management or ownership of the rail- 
roads; 

Therefore, be-it Resolved, That we 
request our Representatives in Con- 
gress to use their influence in secur- 
ing the immediate return of the man- 
agement of the railroads to their own- 
ers. 

Whereas, The Government asked 
the general public to conserve wool 
during the war and encouraged the 
use Of wool substitutes; 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That 
we request the Federal Committee on 
Public Information to supply full pub- 
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licity regarding the ample quantity of 
wool and woolen products for general 
use and to urge that people demand 
wool and permit no substitutes unless 
so labeled. 

Whereas, There has been a large 
curtailment of the use of mutton dur- 
ing the war; 

Now, Therefore, be it 
That we request the Department of 
Agriculture to disseminate general in- 


Resolved, 


formation regarding the healthfulness 
and palatability of mutton. 


Whereas, continued efforts are be- 
ing made to increase game preserves 
at the of livestock grazing 
areas, and 

Whereas, We believe that the pro- 


duction of wool and meat is more nec- 


expense 


essary than that of wild game; 
Therefore, be it Resolved, That we 
are unalterably opposed to any exten- 
of exclusive preserves in 
National 


sion 
the 


game 
Forests. 
Be it Hereby Resolved, That 
Legislature of Wyoming is hereby re- 
quested to appropriate the sum _ of 
100,000.00 to be used for bounty pur- 


poses in the destruction of predatory 


the 


wild animals. 

Whereas, Sheep are assessed unrea- 
sonably high in comparison with other 
livestock valuations. 

We, therefore, petition the State 
Board of Equalization to reduce such 
valuations to an equitable basis. 


Whereas, The sheep industry can 


best be served by reports on wool 
shrinkage, we request that the pres- 
ent legislature of Wyoming  appro- 
priate the sum of $10,000 for the con- 
struction of a wool scouring plant at 
the University of Wyoming for test- 
ing and reporting on the shinkage of 
wools of the State. 

We further recommend that the ex- 
tension department of the State Agri- 
cultural College employ full time men 
campetent to advise the wool growers 
of the State in regard to the grading 
and shrinkage values of their wools. 


Whereas, the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association and the National Wool 
Grower, published by the Association, 
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is proving of inestimable value to the 
woolgrower and supplying sheepmen 
with complete and authentic informa- 
tion; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we 
his 


association 


urge every woolgrower to give 
support to that 


and its paper. 


financial 

Whereas, it has been proposed to 
amalgamate the State Sheep Board 
with the State 
‘Commissioners. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That this 
such 


3oard of Livestock 


Association is opposed to any 


consolidation. 





INFLUENZA AMONG SHEEPMEN 


The influenza plague has caused 


much sickness among sheepherders in . 


Idaho, Nevada and Utah. One Idaho 
flockman had seven herders sick at 
one time and four of them died. He 
had over 6,000 sheep turned lose on the 
range for about ten days and when he 
gathered them up was only four short. 
In this instance a 
visitor to the sheep camps brought in 
the disease but of eight men employed 
by one Nevada outfit seven were sick 
at one time and the owner had to turn 


Miracles still occur. 


in and help herd. 

Naturally the herder leading an iso- 
lated life should be least affected by 
the infiuenza 
has been carried to the camps by at- 
tendants and visitors. As we go to 
press the disease in sheep camps seems 
to be abateing and we hope that an- 


contagious disease but 


other two weeks will see its termina- 
tion. 





MANY COYOTES IN IDAHO 

Sheepmen report that coyotes have 
not been quite so troublesome in south- 
ern Idaho during the past month as 
they were in October and November 
when the sheep first reached the desert 
and the coyotes seemed very numer- 
ous. ‘ ‘ 

Many trappers are hunting this win- 
ter as the pelts have a value of as high 
as $22 each, which in addition to the 
bounty enables a_ skillful trapper to 
make good wages. E. R. M. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
BY THE IDAHO WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, It was expedient that the 
government 
railway 


assume control of the 
systems and operate 
while our country was engaged in war 


and 


same 


Whereas, With the signing of peace 
this necessity will end, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, By the 
Idaho Wool Grower Association in an- 
nual convention assembled, that we fa- 
vor turning the railway systems and 
the management of same, back to the 
owners at as early a date after peace 
terms are signed, as is practical, it be- 
ing our firm conviction that under our 
system of government, that this enor- 
mous business upon which the pros- 
perity and growth of our domestic and 
foreign commerce is dependant, 
best be developed through 
private and effort 
government supervision. 


can 
consistent 


ownership under 


Whereas, The business of converting 
our live stock and poultry into food 
products and the handling of same and 
other highly perishable food commodi- 
ties, such as eggs, butter, fruits, etc., 
has been scientifically developed during 
the past thirty-five years, eliminating 
waste, and reducing loss and damage 
to these necessities to a minimum, and 

Whereas, During this period a sys- 
tem of distribution has been devoleped 
whereby these products have been at- 
tractively placed on sale in every part 
the United States, and in fact 
throughout the world, thereby greatly 
increasing consumptive demand, a con- 
dition favorable to producer and con- 
sumer alike, and 


of 


Whereas, During this period of de- 
velopment, improved facilities for han- 
dling livestock and food products such 
as stockyards, refrigeration plants, re- 
frigerator cars, etc., have 
vided adequate to the 
business, 


been pro- 


needs of the 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we, 
members of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, fail to see whereby gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
the packing houses, refrigerator plants 
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and cars, stockyards, or any other part 
of this business, would add to its ef- 
ficiency or better serve our whole peo- 
ple. In fact this business as now con- 
ducted, is of international importance, 
the the 


This fact has been well estab- 


serving people of civilized 
world. 
lished during the four years past. It 
is the feeling of the members of this 
association, that the “packers” as they 
are commonly termed, should be ap- 
the 


which they were able to supply food 


plauded for wonderful way in 


for the millions of men at the front 


battling for the world’s freedom, and. 


at the same time provide meats and 


other foods for us and our Allies’ 
civilian population, 

Therefore, It is further resolved that 
we protest most urgently to our sen- 
ators and representatives against leg- 
islation having for its object govern- 
ment ownership of packing. houses, 
stockyards, or any of the accessories 
thereto. By wise government super- 
vision, which we recommend, abuses, 
if any, can be overcome, in our judg- 


ment. 

Whereas, The yearly loss to the live- 
the 
sheep business, by predatory animals, 


stock industry, and especially to 


is enormous. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
ask our state legislature for a continu- 
ance of the present bounty system, and 
for.the creation of a fund ample to 
We have 
no objection to an increase of the pred- 
the 


promptly pay such bounties. 


atory tax if necessary to raise 


money, -and 

Be It Further Resolved, That we in- 
sist on the Department of Agriculture 
using their influence in waging a war 
of extinction on all predatory animals 
within the confines of the national for- 
ests, and the Department of the In- 
terior doing likewise within the con- 
fines of all Indian reservations located 
in whole or in part within the state. 
Such sections are breeding grounds for 
predatory animals and constitute a dis- 
couraging feature to the stockmen’s ef- 
fort to eradicate these pests. 


Whereas, The grazing area is be- 
coming more restricted each year ow- 
ing to agricultural extension, and 
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Whereas, Agricultural success de- 
pends largely upon live stock which 
makes a home market for the hay and 
grain produced and for keeping up the 
fertility of the soil, and 

Whereas, The number of meat ani- 
mals in the United States is not keep- 
ing pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, and our production of wool and 
hides is not adequate to our needs, it 
is therefore important that every en- 
couragement possible be given to fur- 
ther increase of sheep and cattle, and 

Whereas, The encroachment on the 
present area available for grazing 
sheep and cattle through withdrawing 
any part of the range now available 
for grazing, be it either from the pub- 
lic domain or the national forests, will 
work a serious injury to the live stock 
and agricultural interests in the imme- 
diate vicinity of such lands withdrawn, 
and a loss of meat animals that will 
prove an injury to the entire country. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
are opposed to the withdrawal or seg- 
regation of any part of the grazing 
area for any other purpose than graz- 
ing, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the re- 
maining public domain best suited for 
grazing purposes, be placed under the 
the National 
Service, to be administered by them to 
for the 
grazing of live stock and the preven- 
tion 


supervision of Forest 


the best possible advantage 
to everlasting injury to same 
through over-grazing. 

Whereas, Under the co-operation of 
the Animal Industry and 
the State Livestock Sanitary 
some years ago, the scabies was nearly 
eradicated from the flocks of the state, 
and 


Bureau of 


Board 


Whereas, The disease has since re- 
appeared in several parts of the state, 
and constitutes a serious menace to the 
sheep industry, 
3e It Resolved, That we 
that the 
3oard issue 
an order requiring the dipping of. all 
sheep within the state, at such time as 
they think needful and 
Resolved, 
request the 


Therefore 


most urgently recommend 


State Livestock Sanitary 


That we 
United 


3e It Further 


most earnestly 
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States Bureau of Animal Industry to 
again place its employees in the field in 
sufficient numbers to effectively co- 
operate with the State Livestock Sani- 
tary Board and secure the complete 
eradication of this disease, and 
Resolved Further, That we recom- 
mend that the 
Association appoint a legislative com- 
mittee to confer with the State Live- 
and to draft 
such amendments to the existing sani- 
tary 


Idaho Wool Growers 


stock Sanitary Board, 


laws of the state as may be 
deemed necessary to protect the health 
of Idaho’s sheep. 

Whereas, The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has been unusually active dur- 
the past and other 


agencies as well, in encouraging in- 


ing two years 


domestic ani- 


mals, particularly on the farms, and 


creased production of 


Whereas, Such encouragement has 
caused a 


great many farmers to em- 
bark in the sheep business and range- 
men where possible to increase their 
production of wool’and mutton lambs, 
and 

Whereas, In fact, this agitation for 
increased production was wise not only 
for war purposes, but for the reason 
that our supply of wool and mutton is 
not equal to the demand, and 

Whereas, To admit foreign wool in 
large quantities to our markets free of 
duty at this time, will defeat in our 
judgment, the accomplishment of re- 
sults desired, and is a menace to the 
sheep industry and causes a serious 
loss especially to the new beginners. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
use every fair means to prevent large 
importations of wool until such time 
as the expense incident to the business 
can be adjusted to meet low prices. It 
must be borne in mind that a large part 
of the expense of producing the 1919 
wool clip has been incurred; and that 
it has been greater than ever before. 

Whereas, There is now in the differ- 
ent army camps of this country, a great 
number of men who were formerly en- 
gaged in caring for our sheep, and 
whose services are now vitally needed 
by stockmen, and 

Whereas, These men as well as their 
employers have applied to the war de- 
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partment as well as to the officers in 
charge of these men, without securing 
their release. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
most urgently request the war depart- 
ment to release these men from service 
at once, and 


Be It Further Resolved, That we call 





SHEEPMEN 


why not buy an 
ALFALFA RANCH 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


California ? 
Plenty of WINTER FEED 


Clarence E. Gage, 
604 Main St., El Centro, Cal. 








Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 





Breeders of registered and range 
Rambouillet 
Sheep 
Carlots a Specialty 
All Sold Out for 1918 























“SAN PETER” 
at head of W. D. Candlands ‘flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
400 Rams for 1919. 
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upon all of our representatives in Con- 
gress, to urge upon the war depart- 
ment the speedy release of these men. 


Whereas, The important duty of 
safeguarding the health of our im- 
mense sheep industry depends largely 
upon the efficiency and devotion to 
duty of the veterinarians employed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, whose services in the past 
have been of untold benefit in the con- 
servation of our livestock 
and 


resources, 


Whereas, The present high standard 


of veterinarian’s requirements demand- 


ing high school entrance examination 
and four years of special college train- 
ing to qualify applicants for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry service and the 
ever increase in the high cost of living, 
have made the parsimonious compen- 
sation of veterinary inspector of the 
United States service inadequate and 
unfair to these public servants, and 


Whereas, It is recognized that even 
the nation cannot expect the best of 
service out of its employees unless they 
are fairly compensated, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That this 
association present the facts set forth 
in these preambles to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to members of the 
Congress from Idaho, urging them to 
give the veterinarians of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry service such 
increases in their salaries as their re- 
spective services justify. 


Whereas, In the untimely death of 
ex-President Roosevelt, we have lost a 
great fighter for right as against 
wrong, a wise counsellor and a fearless 
critic, where he felt that criticism was 
necessary to the advancement of the 
welfare of our country, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association add 
their word of appreciation of the worth 
of this great man, and of our sorrow 
at the loss our country and the world 
has sustained to that which has been 
expressed and felt throughout the 
world, and 


Be It Ordered That this expression 
of our high regard for him and our 
sympathy for the family in their great 
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bereavement, be suitably engraved and | 


sent to Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Whereas, Our sons, brothers and em- 
ployees, who took up arms at their 
country’s call, and who have been 
spared to return to their homes, will 
in most cases again take up their life 
amongst us where they left it off, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
welcome them back not merely by 
word of mouth, but by our actions, 
and that we restore them to their old 
places in our activities, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That our 
heart-felt sympathy is hereby extended 
to all of the many homes where their 
brave boys are not to return. These 
boys, be they alive and well, disabled, 
or gone over the “great divide,” of- 
fered their all to their country, and 
we honor them. 





ROMNEY ASSOCIATION 





At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Romney Breeders, the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, H. Stanley Coffin, 
North Yakima, Wash.; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Wm. Riddell, Jr., Monmouth, 
Oregon; 2nd vice-president, E. F. Ben- 
son, Olympia, Wash.; 3rd_ vice-presi- 
dent, John S. Gilmore, Fredonia, 
Kansas; _ secretary-treasurer, Mark 
Havenhill, 703 Rose St., Lexington, 
Ky. 

Executive committee—J. W. Glad- 
ney, Gainsville, Texas, 1919; H. W. 
Heath, Bradford, Vt., 1920; R. C. 
Harvey, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, 
1921. 





Colorado Sheep 
Ranch For Sale 


240 acres—100 acres under cultiva- 
tion, all hay and grain, with extra 
good water rights, together with 
range right for 3,500 sheep on Sopris 
and Gunnison forest, just opened two 
years ago—extra fine range. Loading 
stations elose. If wanted, 600 head 
fine ewes and pack outfit complete. 
If interested wire 


IRA D. MORROW, 
Hotchkiss, Colorado. 
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DECEMBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter. 

There was a large exodus of both 
cattle and sheep from the _ interior 
states’ snow covered winter ranges, to 
the green grass country and other 
winter ranges of California, just for 
the winter. New grass there is re- 
ported to have made a good start fol- 
lowing the early winter rains, and 
while frost retarded the growth in 
the last week, reports reaching the 
Weather Bureau offices indicate that 
prospects are good, in spite of the 
heavy load of live stock these ranges 
are carrying. 

A comparatively severe cold wave, 
the sharpest of the winter so far, 
passed southeastward from Montana 
and Canada across Wyoming and Colo- 
rado about Christmas time, though 
there are no reports of injury to stock, 
as the storm preceding, and the cold 
wave itself were amply predicted, and 
there was little snow attendant, and 
comparatively little driving wind. 

At the beginning of the last week 
of December, the National Snow and 
Ice Bulletin of the Weather Bureau 
showed a continuous snow layer over 
all Western states, excepting only cen- 
tral and eastern Montana, western 
Utah, southwestern New Mexico, 
southern Arizona, extreme southern 
Nevada, and practically all the grazing 
lands of California, and these condi- 
tions remained with little change at 
the end of the year. 

Snow was unusually deep over east- 
ern Colorado, northeastern New Mex- 
ico, and the Texas Panhandle district, 
necessitating the feeding of stock 
about a month earlier than usual in 
eastern and parts of western Colorado 
according to the Weather Bureau’s re- 
ports; and it caused an appreciable 
shrinking of stock, with some losses 
in parts of New Mexico and Texas. 

The month was notably mild and fa- 
vorable on stock in ‘Montana, north- 
ern Idaho, interior Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and in California, though else- 
where over the West generally the 
temperature averaged below normal. 
Precipitation in general was deficient 
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in the northern and northwestern 
states, normal in middle plateau re- 
gions, and somewhat excessive in the 
southeastern Rocky Mountain states, 
as indicated by reports at hand. 

Utah—It was a cold month, particu- 
larly during the last week or ten days; 
however, it was not severe on stock. 
A general storm from 7th to 10th gave 
rain over southeastern parts, and new 
snow over all other sections. Some 
snow also fell at the south on the 30th 
and 3lst. Snow cover was general over 
all grazing areas, excepting the west 
desert, where the amount was ample 
in all but limited areas, though it was 
not continuous over the range. Range 
feed continues fair, excepting at the 
southwest where it is poor locally. 
Stock is reported fair to good. 

Nevada—The month averaged mod- 
erately cold, especially during the last 
decade, when the temperature fell be- 
low zero in many places. Small 
amounts of precipitation came from 
the 7th to the 10th, and again in the 
western part on the 20th and 21st. The 
sheep range averages good, though it 
is only fair in northeastern parts. 
Sheep are mostly good, and cattle fair 
to good. Several hundred carloads of 
stock have gone to California for the 
winter. 

Idaho—The month averaged cold, 


being decidedly cold in the south and - 


southwestern portion in the last half. 
Some fairly general snows occurred 
from the 8th to the 10th, and again at 
the 12th, moisture being deficient in 
amount for the month. Some sheep 
remain in the Snake River Valley 
ranges, though most all of the stock 
were being fed. There were no se- 
vere and sudden changes in the 
weather and all stock were wintering 
well. In the north, stock was excellent 
and ranges good. A layer of a few 
inches of snow was pretty general over 
the state at the close of the month. 
Montana—Moderate temperatures 
prevailed as a rule, excepting only a 
sharp drop near the end of the month 
which was not harmful. Chinook con- 
ditions occurred once or twice, locally, 
but they were not important. At Kal- 
ispell, all stock are fine, and are being 
fed. State-wide reports indicate stock 
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in very good condition because of the 
mild month and the open range. Snow- 
fall was light and ranges have been 
bare, the Helena Weather Bureau of- 
fice reports, though it has been dry 
over nearly all the state. Feed is 
scarce and high in price. 

Wyoming— Moderately cold weather 
prevailed until the beginning of the 





H. L.. F‘inch 


Soda Springs, Idaho 


Woolgrower and Importer of 


COTSWOLD, HAMPSHIRE 
LINCOLN AND SHROPSHIRE 
STUD SHEEP 


Next importation leaving Eng- 
land in January, 1919 








REGISTERED 


LINCOLNS 


New Zealand Blood 
Also Crossbred Lincoln - Rambouillets 


Ss. W. McClure 
BLISS, IDAHO 








_— Cotswolds 
RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lincoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 
Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 




















Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 
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Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeeds of 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 


stock, 























































A. J. Knollin 


Box 478 Pocatello, Idaho 
Breeder of 


PURE BRED 
LIVE STOCK 


Established Flocks of Sheep. 


ROMNEYS 
OXFORDS 
LINCOLNS 
COTSWOLDS 
HAMPSHIRES 
SHROPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BELGIAN HORSES 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 





A splendid lot of yearling rams of 
all breeds except Romneys (Rom- 
ney lambs all sold) for 1919 
trade, also a few ewes. Order 
early. 


Sheep shipped to 22 States in sea- 
son of 1918, as follows: 


Washington Missouri 
Oregon lowa 
California Illinois 

Idaho Tennessee 
Utah Mississippi 
Montana Massachusetts 
North Dakota New Hampshire 
Wyoming Connecticut 
Colorado Maine 
Nebraska Kentucky 
Kansas Nevada 


209 Purchasers. 
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last week, when a cold wave swept 
across the entire state with tempera- 
tures 10 to 20 degrees below zero. It 
was not accompanied by very much 
snow, and only a moderate amount of 
wind, hence no damage was reported to 
stock. 

fact in 
much 


Nearly all ranges are open, in 
the 
desired. 


southwest more snow is 
Feed is 


stock generally in 


ample, and 
good condition. 
Excepting in the southwest, a 
snow layer covers the range. 
better than central 
parts. Snow fell on the 9th, 16th, from 
the 19th to 22nd, and on the 30th and 
3lst locally over the state. 


thin 
Ranges 


are average in 


Colorado—Moderately cold weather 
prevailed over the state all month, and 
it was unusually cold during the last 
stock. 
Some snow came in the western part 
on the 7th and 8th, and in all the state 
on the 9th; some fell in 
eastern parts from the 18th to the 24th, 
and again locally on the 30th and 3lst, 
making an 


decade though not severe on 


snow also 


excess of precipitation 
rule. In the 
western part feed was short but stock 
was not suffering; stockmen are gen- 


above the normal as a 


There is 6 inches 
of snow at Mack, and over the eastern 


erally ready to feed. 


and southeastern parts snow was gen- 
eral and fairly deep. Cattle and sheep 
are in very good condition. Feeding is 
reported to have begun nearly a month 
earlier in places than usual on account 


of the early snow, particularly east of 


the Rockies. 
Western Texas—The first decade 
was moderately cold and clear. A 


good snow was fairly general on the 
13th, and from the 17th to the 23rd, 
inclusive, during which time from a 
trace to nine inches of snow fell over 
the Panhandle district. Stock and feed 
are generally reported fair to 
though they are poor locally. 


good, 
Condi- 
tions became quite unfavorable in the 
last week on account of deep snow, 
cold weather and poor shipping facili- 
ties. Losses will probably not exceed 


one per cent. 


New Mexico—A cool wave crossed 
the state during the first week, and it 
was cold during the last decade. Some 
snow fell on the 8th and 9th, 13th and 
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from the 18th to the 23rd, inclusive, 
leaving from a trace to 10 or more 
inches of snow over the state excepting 
only the southwestern portion. Re- 
ports vary, but stock generally is in 
fair condition; most of the animals 
have shown some shrinkage and there 
has been some loss, due to the heavy 
snow. Stock are poor in the Pecos 
Valley generally. 
Arizona—— Temperature conditions 
were moderate as a rule,.in fact much 
snow disappeared in the early half of 
the month. Some rain and snow fell 
on the 7th and 8th, again on the 21st 
to 23rd and on the 30th and 3lst, pro- 
viding ample moisture for stock as a 
rule. Stock did not suffer greatly, and 
there was considerable feed available 
until the.last week when thin animals 
were suffering, some owing to the cold 
weather and deep snow. 
California—Fine mild weather pre- 
vailed, excepting a the 
last week, which did not hurt stock. 
Grass has started to grow, and was 


cold snap in 


benefited by the rains, according to re- 
ports compiled at the Francisco 
Weather Bureau office, but the recent 
retarded the growth. 
Sheep, cattle, horses, and ranges are in 
very good condition, and prospects are 
generally good. 


San 


cold weather 


Oregon and Washington—T he 
month’s precipitation was considerably 
less than normal, though it came at 
good intervals, namely on the 9-14th, 
19-20th, and 25-26th, in small amounts. 
It was warmer than normal, also, be- 
ing very favorable. At Baker City, it 
was reported that while most of the 
stock was being fed, some sheep were 
still on the Snake River range, where 
they were being given a small allow- 
ance of cottonseed cake in addition. A 
light snow layer covers all ranges 
there. At Walla Walla, the Weather 
3ureau official reports that ranges 
continue excellent, and very little feed- 
ing has been necessary. There is only 
a light snow cover on foothills 
lower slopes. 


and 





Let us not forget to send in our dues 
to the National’ Wool Growers Associ- 
ation. 
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FORMS BOYS’ CLUB TO 
RAISE LAMBS 





There is one man in Wyoming who 
is doing his share to perpetuate the 
industry. Carson Adams, of 
Wheatland, has formed a boys’ club of 
forty members, in his community. To 
each boy he supplied this last fall five 
bred to registered Hampshire 
The boy must furnish all feed 
and care for the ewes and their lambs 
for one year. In return he gets half 
the wool and half of the lambs, while 
Adams stands any loss of the ewes pro- 
vided the boy brings him the pelt. 
Naturally Adams handles the selling of 
both wool and lambs. 

Wheatland is the center of a sizeable 
irrigated tract of land on the Laramie 
River, water being supplied by a reser- 
voir formed by a large dam across this 
stream. The tract is practically sur- 
rounded by a range country, which is 
being pre-empted by dry farmers. The 
settlers on the Wheatland flats have 
developed their land very rapidly dur- 
ing the last ten years, and prospered. 
As in other irrigated sections the basis 
of this has been alfalfa, marketed 
through sheep and lambs. Mr. Adams 
was a pioneer feeder in this locality 
and being a natural stockman has been 
successful, and by this experiment is 
demonstrating that he wants to see the 
boys grow into stockmen. In choos- 
ing the boys who were to have the 
ewes he made a trial this summer by 
giving them lambs to raise and those 
who produced the best results were the 
ones to get the ewes. 

Such methods will more quickly and 
efficiently interest the boys in raising 
sheep than any of which we have 
knowledge. And Adams has other am- 
bitious plans for these same boys if 
they do their work well. 


sheep 


ewes 
Tams. 


R. W. 





EFFECT OF THE ZONE SYSTEM 
OF LOADING STOCK 





Chicago, Ills—The zone plan of 
loading livestock has been in op- 
eration in the Chicago district since 
Dec. 10, 1917, and its results have been 


watched with considerable interest. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Ewes, 





FOR 1919 | OFFER. 


200 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Ewes 
300 Registered Rambouillei Yearling Rams 
100 Pure Bred Rambouillet Yearling Rams 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


WwW. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON. UTAH 








Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 





Hampshires 

















Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 








Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco. 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams. Will s€ll in lots of one to a carload. 
We invite your careful inspection of our 
flock, 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 








“62”"—For whom I paid $6,200 at Salt 
Lake Ram Sale. 


The photos in this advertisement 
show two of my stud rams. “62” 
is the ram for which I paid $6,200 
at the Salt Lake Sale, and “John 
Bill” is his half brother. All of 
this type—my 
ewes are their equal in size and 


my rams are of 


quality. 





For 1919 I Offer 


1300 Rambouillet Range 
Rams and 100 Rambouillet 
Stud Rams 


C. N. Stillman 


SIGURD, UTAH 











“John Bill,” the mate to “62.” 
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This system has been given a fair trial 
during the past six months and its ef- 
fectiveness in producing a more nearly 
equal distribution of daily receipts of 
livestock at Chicago throughout the 
week is indicated by the percentage of 
the weekly receipts of cattle, calves, 
sheep, hogs and total cars arriving 
each day of the week from June 16 to 
Dec. 14, 1918, with comparative figures 
for the corresponding period of 1917. 
During this period a year ago, 64.3 per 
cent of the cattle arrived on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, while this year 47.6 
per cent was received on those days. 
The total receipts for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays a year ago were 25,1 per 
cent, while in 1918, 40.5 per cent of the 
weekly receipts unloaded on 
those days. A larger proportion was 
unloaded on Friday of this year. 
Tuesday has been known at Chicago 
as “Calf Day” and the receipts for the 
six months of 1917 used in this com- 
parison were no exception, as 35.6 per 
cent of the weekly receipts arrived on 
that day. For the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1918 Thursday has been a close 
second with 32.6 per cent received on 
Tuesdays and 32.5 per cent on Thurs- 
days. Practically 12 per cent of the 
calves was unloaded the last two days 
of the week, compared with 9 per cent 
a year ago. The zone plan has proved 
effective in distributing receipts of 
hogs more evenly through the week. 
During the above period for 1918, 33 
per cent was received on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and 41.5 per cent on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, against 468 
and 29.9 per cent, respectively, for the 
corresponding days of last year. In- 
creased receipts of sheep were noted 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 
and decreases on other days of the 
week, when compared with 1917. Con- 
sidering total cars the figures show 
that the congestion which formerly oc- 
curred on Mondays and Wednesdays 
has been avoided, producing a more 
nearly equal distribution of stock 
throughout the five chief marketing 
days of the week. 


was 





Please pay your dues promptly and 
save postage. 
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MUCH STOCK GRAZED 
ON NATIONAL FORESTS 





Nearly two million one hundred 
forty thousand head of cattle and more 
than eight million four hundred fifty 
thousand sheep were grazed under 
permit on the National Forests of the 
country during the 1918 season, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1918, which has just 
been received by District 
George H. Cecil, Portland. 

In two years there have been placed 
on the forests approximately one mil- 
lion additional head of livestock, repre- 
senting about twenty-five million 
pounds of beef, sixteen million pounds 
of mutton, and four million pounds of 
wool. This material increase in. the 
production of meat and wool on the 
forest ranges was brought about after 
careful observation of range condi- 
tions and studying of the methods by 
which the most complete utilization of 
the forage might be secured without 
over-grazing the forests. 

The season of 1918 illustrated in a 
striking manner the advantages offered 
by the National Forest ranges to the 
Western livestock industry. Because 
of drouth conditions, the ranges 
throughout the West outside the for- 
ests were generally in bad _ shape. 
Owners dependent upon the open pub- 
lic range find the livestock business 
becoming so precarious that many are 
closing out and the number of range 
stock is being reduced. On the other 
hand, the use of the National Forest 
ranges is increasing and their produc- 
tivity is rising under the system of 
regulation. The wisdom of govern- 
ment control of these ranges was 
never more manifest than at the pres- 
ent time, according to the secretary. 


Forester 





WHY LAMB PRICES SOARED 





After an apparently interminable pe- 
riod of demoralization 
trade came to life late in December, 
the new year finding the market on a 
prosperous basis, despite a drop in 
pelts. Subsidence of liquidation, cold 
weather and a light run around the 
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holidays were the responsible factors. 
Eastern shippers no longer able to 
tuck their knees under a bargain coun- 
ter at local markets were forced to 
wire orders to Chicago, the result dem- 
onstrating that a little competition was 
all the market needed. Instead of tak- 
ing everything good, bad and indiffer- 
ent at one price, buyers used discrimi- 
nation paying a reasonable premium 
for equality. Scraps for possession of 
high dressing stock sent prices up rap- 
idly, sorting was less rigid and the tail 
end of the crop of Western lambs out 
of Iowa cornfields actually showed a 
Meanwhile Eastern dressed 
markets set an even livelier pace, Bos- 
ton prices being marked up $2@3 per 
cwt. during the first week of January. 
Scant supplies enabled packers to re- 
duce freezer stocks thousands of 
Western lamb carcasses put away last 
October being put into circulation at 
prices that put good profits into pack- 
ers’ coffers, such lambs selling on the 
New York market at $25@26 per cwt. 
Philadelphia went on a $26@28 basis 
for fresh lambs, Washington reporting 
a similar market. Sheep shared in the 
advance dressed mutton carcasses real- 
izing $16@20 per cwt., yearlings sell- 
ing up to $23. The sharpest advance 
was at New York where dressed lambs 
advanced #4 per cwt. the first week of 
January. 


profit. 


On this rise choice lambs were quot- 
able to $17 in Chicago, $16.75@16.85 
taking straight lots that on the De- 
cember low spot would have been well 
sold at $14.75. Cull stuff got the full 
advance city butchers taking it for 
cheap trade. Choice lines were marked 
up from.$9 to $10.75 and aged wethers 
from $41 to $12. Bulk of the good 
yearlings sold at $13.25@13.75 with a 
$14 top. Demand for breeding ewes 
practically disappeared toward the 
end of the year, but $10@12 was paid 
for a few mature ewes. Feeder trade 
was hampered by scab outbreaks being 
quotably on a $13.75@14 basis.—J. 
e. P. 





Please send in your dues at once as 
our expenses are very heavy and we 
need your help. 
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Save the Lambs 
































By docking your lambs with the EIl- 
lenwood docking iron you will have no 
loss of life whatever and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than one 
per cent of all lambs docked by the 
knife bleed to death and the loss of 
blood in those that live causes a shrink 
in weight that they never recover. By 
the use of the Ellenwood iron positive- 
ly not a lamb will die and not a single 
drop of blood is wasted. By the use 
of this iron the lambs can be docked 
just as rapidly as with the knife and 
practically without pain. 


These irons are now used by 70 per 
cent of the sheepmen in the range 
country. 





A set consists of three irons 
and is sent for $5.00. They 
will last 5 years. 











ELLENWOOD & CO. 


Red Bluff, California 
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The Knollin Sheep 


Commission 
Company 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


Cc. H. SHURTE, 
President and General Manager. 

















THE ABOVE PHOTO IS OF THE GRAND 
CHAMPIONSHIP LOAD OF LAMBS AT THE 


1918 CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL. THESE 
LAMBS WERE SOLD BY THE KNOLLIN SHEEP 
COMMISSION COMPANY TO ARMOUR & 
COMPANY AT 40%c PER POUND, WHICH IS 
THE HIGHEST PRICE ANY CAR OF LAMBS 
EVER BROUGHT IN CHICAGO OR ON ANY 
OTHER MARKET. THEY WERE SOUTH- 
DOWN BRED LAMBS AND BELONGED TO 
THE HEARTS DELIGHT FARM, CHAZY, NEW 
YORK. 


The Knollin Sheep 


Commission Company 


CHICAGO 














~ A Few of Our Stud Rams—Photo Taken March 20, 1918. ~ 


RAMS EWES 


COTSWOLDS 


FOR 1919 


We desire to advise our many patrons that we 
have completely sold out of Cotswold rams 
and ewes for 1918 and to thank them for their 
very liberal patronage. 








We are receiving many requests for Cots- 
wold ram lambs but we do not desire to sell 
our ram lambs as we carry them all over to 
be sold as yearlings. 





For 1919 we will offer 
700 Yearling Cotswold Regis- 
tered Range Rams 


50 Cotswold Stud Rams, and 
a few Registered Ewes 





OMAHA 




















Deseret Sheep Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO 
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MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHEEP 





Washington, D. C——The total num- 
ber of sheep shipped monthly to farms 
and feed lots for three consecutive 
years is shown in the following table: 

Sixteen Markets—Sheep 








1916 1917 1918 

TATUATY.  cinesicinss 72,299 122,038 116,463 
PeDruasry rcccccccsssoee 74,009 89,693 117,189 
March 58,034 59,670 119,624 
April 57,363 94,977 196,715 
May 64,094 66,834 135,850 
June .... 82,090 131,118 199,335 
S| 98,499 180,153 195,517 
pT | eae aes 334,025 330,892 505,634 
September. .........1,656,181 922,853 1,058,450 
October ........1,063,302 1,174,204 1,201,198 
NOVEMDET  eceessssee 552,782 628,593 — 602,394 
December ........... 144,143 See eee Fe ccs 

Totals .. 3,256,771 4,155,300 4,448,369 


*Eleven month period. 


SOUTH OMAHA MARKET 

During the month of December re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs were of very 
moderate proportion, 189,983 head or 
65,000 short of a year ago. The mar- 
ket was very erratic throughout and 
the demand for mutton rather indiffer- 
ent owing largely to the unseasonably 
warm weather and the uncertainty in 
reference to wool prices after the first 
of the year. During the past week or 
two, however, the demand firmed up 
considerably and closing prices for the 
month showed advances ranging from 
75c to $1.25. This advance applied to 
both aged stock and lambs and _ the 
colder weather was responsible for a 
general revival in business all along 
the line. Quite a good many feeder 
sheep and lambs are going to the coun- 
try to be fed and shorn but the num- 
ber sent out during December, 51,000 
head, was fully 46,000 short of Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

For the year receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Omaha were the heaviest on 
record the total amounting to 3,385,- 
696 head or 369,000 more than ever be- 
fore. War conditions governed prices 
throughout the year and practically all 
grades established new high levels al- 
though prices at the close were fully 
$2.00 lower than at the opening of the 
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COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


125 MAIN STREET SALT LAKE CITY 


BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
TRUSTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO. 


Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 


TEXOMA Brand - - 43% Protein SUNSET Brand - 
NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 


WRITE OR WIRE US FOR PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


- 41% Protein 


E. H. YOUNG, Manager 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
Long Distance Phone 


Wasatch 1826—1827. for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Or Telegraph Us. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
C. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A PROFIT 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS—NOT INJURIOUS. Instead of injuring the fleece, 
as is often the case with lime and sulphur, it has a beneficial effect— 
cleansing and stimulating. KRESO DIP insures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF WOOL, as well as improving the health of 
your sheep. USE KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, HOGS AND CATTLE 


—Write us for free booklet and prices. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 


DRUGS 


5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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year on an average. Demand was 
broad for all grades although during 
the past two or three months the par- 
tial failure of the corn crop naturally 
reduced the output of the feeder stock. 

For the year the output of feeder 
sheep and lambs was 1,565,575 head or 
265,000 more than for the year previ- 
ous. Corn belt feeders have been 
turning to sheep and lambs more and 
more every year and all indications are 
that had the corn crop been of normal 
proportion this fall there would have 
been more ovine stock on corn belt 
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farms this winter than ever before. 

Just at present the market seems to 
be overshadowed by the uncertainty as 
to wool prices in 1919 but the broad de- 
mand at present existing for both fat 
and thin stock is indicative of general 
confidence on the part of the country 
in the future of the trade. 


Fat Sheep and Lambs 
Lambs, good to choice........$16.00@16.45 
Lambs, fair to good............. $14.00@16.00 


ee eee $ 9.00@14.00 
IID itis -atntininstananniele $12.00@13.00 
Wethers ..... $10.50@11.50 








Ames Harris 


Well-Informed Woolgrowers Insist on 


Standard 4 lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS| 


Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 


Neville Co’s. 





925 Kearns Bldg. 


SALT LAKE OFFICE 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 








High quality of materials and 
design gives to the National a 
remarkable staying power and 
an unusual capacity for sustain- 
ed service under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


Besides these sterling merits, 


53 West Fourth South 








HIGHWAY six Car 


Randall-Dodd Auto Company 


The 
Superior 


the National is considered by 
many to possess more comfort 


and elegance of appearance 
than any other car made. 


Let us treat you to a demon- 
stration ride in one of these su- 
perior cars. 


Salt Lake City 
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Ewes, good to choice.......... $ 9.50@10.25 
Ewes, fair to good............. $ 8.00@ 9.50 
Ewes, culls and canners..$ 7.00@ 8.00 
Feeders and Breeders 
Lambs, good to choice......$13.50@14.50 
Lambs, fair to good......$12.50@13.50 
Lambs, culls and outs.......... $10.00@12.50 
Yearlings, light, choice...$ 9.50@10.00 
Yearlings, fair to good......$ 9.00@ 9.50 











Wethers ...... $ 8.50@10.50 
Ewes, breeders, good, 

choice ...... $10.00@13.50 
Ewes, breeders, fair to 

good ..... $ 9.00@ 10.00 
Ewes, feeders —.._._...__$§ 6.00@ 7.50 


Ewes, culls 





$ 4.50@ 6.00 





. MILD. WEATHER IN DECEMBER 


The weather in southern Idaho dur- 
ing December was mild and dry. Very 
little snow fell and there were only a 
few cold days at the end of the month. 

A record kept at Burley shows the 
rainfall during 1918 to have been only 
7.75 inches. This must be nearly a rec- 
ord for a dry year. 





E. R. M. 





TO CALIFORNIA SHEEPMEN 





The eleventh annual meeting of the 
California Sheep and Woolgrowers As- 
sociation will be held at University 
Farm, Davis, California, Wednesday, 
January 22, 1919. Meeting called to 
order at 2 p. m. 

Among the most important ques- 
tions before us for consideration are, 
plans for reorganization, similar to 
those of the cattlemen, methods of 
selling our wool in the future and leg- 
islative matters of importance. 

Every sheepman should be present 
and help make this a real meeting. 
Come prepared to answer the question, 
“Why is lamb cheaper on foot today on 
the Chicago market than either beef 
or pork, 
healthy.” 


Come prepared to remain all night, 
as we will not finish in*one day. 
Roast lamb dinner will be served at 
6 p. m. in the University dining hall. 
FRED A. ELLENWOOD, 
President. 
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GOOD MONTANA WEATHER 





We are having a wonderful winter 
for Montana—have had very little 
snow to date and have not fed a pound 
of hay. Sheep are doing fine.* I have 
no doubt that we will get some stormy 
weather later on. Coyotes are very 
plentiful and doing a great deal of 
damage. 


BURGOYNE & SON, Montana. 





IOWA’S LOSS UNNECESSARY 





Ask the average Lowa man who han- 
dled Western sheep and lambs in corn- 
fields last year what he thinks of the 
game and his response sounds like this: 
“G-r-r-r-r-r.” 

Fortunately the loss on the crop was 
widely distributed most of it falling 
on amateurs who butted into a sphere 
where ignorance warranted caution, 
and all the money was not lost when 
the initial investment was made at 
Omaha. Thousands of good Western 
lambs were thrown into the hopper at 
Chicago during October, November 
and December in little better condition 
than when gathered on the range, con- 
seqeuntly feeders failed to get the 
profit to be found in the gain which 
was considerable even when the fat 
market was on a $15 basis. 

Those who paid crazy prices at 
Omaha were among the most reckless 
in unloading on the low spot, and in 
many instances got little gain in 
weight. Commission house advice was 
ignored in'a desire to count the residue 
of the investment, packers killing 
thousands of lambs that had been al- 
lowed to run in cornfields until they 
had cleaned up weeds. One amateur 
who paid $17 for a string of Western 
lambs at Omaha dumped them on Chi- 
cago at $14. “Why didn’t you feed 
them?” asked the salesmen. “Hell, I 
let them run in a cornfield six weeks,” 
was the response, “but when they be- 
gan eating grain worth $1.50 per 
bushel I concluded jt was time to get 
them on the cars. What’s a fellow to 
do with corn going up and lambs going 
down?” 

Some Iowa stuff actually made 
money, but it was bought well, fed lib- 
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erally and held until the rush was 
over. Gains at $16 to $16.50 per cwt. 
count while at $14 conditions are re- 
versed. Had Iowa been able to hold 
half-fat lambs until put in decent con- 


Marmon 





The W. K. 


Lovering 
Company 


State Street at 4th South 


Salt Lake City 
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dition, the November and December 
glut would have been avoided and loss 
turned into profit. Scenery feeding 
never did and probably never will pay. 
ee 





EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ational (pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


It will help your business. 
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We are about to start a campaign to 
increase the consumption of lamb. This 
will be an expensive propaganda and 
it may be necessary to assess all own- 
ers 1 cent per head. 


CLOSED J 









TAG PREVENTS LOSS 


If you prevent the loss of a single steer, 
by tagging your stock with Perfect Ear 












7 y00 use. The Perfect Ear Tag is com- 

ion of all kk It is 
light in weight—made of aluminum; non- 
corrosive; non-poisonous; readily 
attached with one operation; has liberal 
room for name and address of owner, 
number, etc. 


FOR CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Without obligation oe send FREE Samples of 
PERFECT EAR TAGS, and d Price Lise. 
Name 











PCT ee (WG-8) 








Western Contract Company 


(Incorporated.) 


J. C. FINDLAY, Manager 
F. K. STORM, Builder 


Specialists in the design, construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of mod- 
ern shearing plants. Shower dipping 
plants. Woolgrowers’ supplies. 


Write for particulars and quotations. 


509 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 











The Great Home Comfort 


CAMP WAGON 


More Room, More Convenient 
and More Durable Than Any 
Other Camp on the Market. 


Maanfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY-STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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FROM THE NORTHWEST 


Well, the new year greets us with 
many bright and happy days for the 
flockmaster, providing he does not al- 
low his thoughts to drift back to the 
year just gone. The path of the sheep- 
man is strewn with roses (so some 
people imagine.) As he struggles 
through the winter, feeding his flock 
$77 per ton oil cake unloaded at the 
nearest station, freighting it some 
twenty-five to thirty miles in the snow 
and the cold, paying $15 to $20 per 
ton for leafless stems called hay, and 
receiving 450 feet amounting to 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds to the ton. In measur- 
ing he not only buys the stack, but a 
portion of the stack yard, as the 
grower pulls the tape to the last straw. 
The wool grower’s heart lightens 
when, after a long hard winter and a 
late spring, shearing time approaches, 
and last year had an appearance of a 
prosperous year; it seemed that the 
price of wool would be a boon to the 
industry, the financial condition of 
which is something near to serious. 
Then comes the jolt—the price of wool 
is set, which Uncle Sam would have 
never allowed had he only gone to any 
bank in the wool growing sections, and 
looked over its records. One bank 
would have been enough to show that 
interest is the scourge to the stock 
growing industry. Many a flockmas- 
ter is paying out almost every cent the 
flock produces between interest and 
expenses. Uncle Sam would have seen 
to it that the wool grower went out 
with the cotton grower for all that was 
in the game. But instead the wool 
grower is obliged to take whatever his 
wool is appraised at, appraisements 
differing on clips of the same class. 


Well, we will drift on from the wool 
proposition to the lambing grounds, 
which are leased at anything but a 
small price. Here, on account of the 
lack of help, the mother and the new 
born are left to the tender mercies of 
the coyote and the bobcat. With an 
all too small per cent of lambs, we will 
start on a pleasure trip, that of moving 
to the reserve, trailing for days in 
dusty lanes with no feed for the 
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mother, and hence, stunting the lamb, 
At last appear those majestic moun- 
tains, which smile out a welcome, and 
here for a short time the flockmaster’s 
mind is at rest. But all too soon the 
snow begins to blow and he bids fare- 
well to the one bright spot in his life. 

“What is the chance of shipping?” 
“None at all. We can give you no defi- 
nite answer as to when we can get 
cars for you.” 


So he hangs around on little or no 
féed until his once fat lambs are a fit 
subject for the bone pile. When at 
last he gets started for the market, 
moving at a snail’s pace, he finally ar- 
rives to find the market shot to pieces. 
Uncle Sam could make no use of our 
“leg o’ lamb,” for our soldier 
And the flockmaster comes home with 
but a heartache for his trouble. “Sell 
out” comes to his mind, but the sheep 
business is the one and only business 
he understand think of 
equipment needed in the 
ranches, winter range, summer range, 
camp outfits. He has become attached 
to the flock of good-blooded ewes he 
has struggled for years to breed up. 

Please stop-look-listen. What 
the new year bring to our wool and 
mutton industry? 


LAURA H. THOMPSON, N. Mex. 
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POOR RAILROAD SERVICE 





I had the worst time getting my 
lambs to market this year I have ever 
known. I ordered cars twenty 
before I intended to ship. I wanted to 
ship September 12 and did not get the 
cars until the third of October. Then 
when I shipped them, I could not get 
the feed enroute that the lambs would 
eat. By the time I got them on the 
market they were badly shrunk and 
net me only $5.90 per head. Then I 
was at big expense holding the lambs 
while waiting for cars as I had to buy 
hay and rent pasture. The result of 
all this is instead of making a little 
money my sheep show a net loss for 
the year 1918. I hope it will be better 
next year. 

AMOS CRUICKSHANK, Idaho. 
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“RELIANCE 
SAFETY First SAFETY FIRST 


FLEECE TWINE- 


DEPENDABLE bo ps DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS The Brown Kind ALWAYS 





ONE PLY FOUR PLY 














Reliance Paper Fleece Twine was first in the field. Seven 
years’ service has shown it truly re/iab/e. Manufacturing 
experience has resulted each year in making it more 
nearly the ideal twine for the Wool Grower’s use. 


For next season it will be 20 per cent stronger—softer, 
more flexible, easier knotted—more nearly moisture and 
grease proof than ever before. 











1 AND 4-PLY CARRLED IN STOCK. 
iF WANTED, AND ORDERED . 
EARLY, S AND 6-PLY CAN ALSO. 
BE SUPPLIED. 


_ . DISTRIBUTERS ~~. 
BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., OMAHA . 


'. -.. BEMIS..BROS. BAG CO., SEATTLE | 
| BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
A? . 7. .Z.C.M.1., SALT LAKE Clty = 
. = -T:C. POWER & CO., HELENA, MONT. 
Ma | : : 


SCHERMERHORN BROS CO 


CHICAGO « OMAHA °° KANSAS CITS 













Swift & Company’s Operations 


In Sheep and Lambs 
For 13 Months, Ended November 2, 1918 











Payments Average Per Head Per Cent 
Live cost , , ‘ , ‘ $12.61 ‘ 90.98 
Expenses and freight not including 
interest on: borrowed money ay. + 7.72 
Swift & Company earnings. : 18 ; 1.30 
Total 13.86 . 100— 
Receipts , | 
From meat ‘ e ‘ : . 9.28 , 66.96 
From skin and wool , : . 3.86 27.85 | 
From by-products ; ; , 72 : 5.19 
, Total 13.86 ‘ 100.— 






In September and October, 1918, the marketing season for Range 
Sheep and Lambs, our earnings, including wool, were 13 cents per head. 


Records for the Past 7 Years 
Earnings Per Head 












Cents 
1912 , ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ 15 6 
1913 . . : . . ‘ 12.6 
1914 , : ‘ ‘ ; , 41.5 
1915 ; ‘ ‘ eS” <7 15.7 
1916 : , ‘ 20.0 
1917 : : ; ‘ ‘ . 21.0 
1918 : ‘ , ‘ ’ ;, 18.0 | 
. Average ; ; , ‘ . 16.3 | 





The average profit has been only 16.3 cents per head of sheep 
for the past seven years. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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RAW MATERIAL 
FOR OUR ALLIES 





Reports to hand from Lille, France, 
indicate that the damage done to the 
cotton mills during the German occu- 
pation of that town is not as great as 
was feared. The enemy, it is stated, 
have taken away the heavy material— 
old iron and wood—and much of the 
machinery, but the finer machinery is 
practically intact. The plant is bound 
to have deteriorated, but we do not 
hear of that complete destruction of 
machinery and buildings which was an- 
ticipated. Similarly, reports received 
from reliable sources state that the 
damage in Roubaix and Tourcoing is 
not of such an extensive nature as to 
make recovery a difficult problem. In- 
deed, there is authority for stating that 
in Roubaix combers will be in a posi- 
tion to start operations within a few 
weeks. This naturally opens up very 
far-reaching questions regarding sup- 
plies of raw material. The machinery 
will have to be clothed with wool held 
by the British government either in 
this country or in the Colonies. Stocks 
in this country, however, have been 
greatly reduced owing to the abnormal 
consumption on military account, and 
the decline in imports, and whatever 
arrangements are made the needs of 
the Allied armies must be met. There 
are huge stocks of wool in Australia, 
but the difficulty is to find the neces- 
sary shipping to carry it to the con- 
suming countries—Wool Record. 





GRADING UP SOUTHERN FLOCKS 





Ben Relgen, a packer buyer of sheep 
on the St. Louis market, reports that 
500 purebred bucks have been bought 
on that market this year by the Mis- 
Sissippi State College, and distributed 
over the state of Mississippi. He 
notes a gradual improvement in the 
quality and an increase in the volume 
of lambs and sheep arriving at St. 
Louis from other Southern states. A 
great many of the sheep sent to mar- 
ket from the South still go as canners, 
but an increasing proportion is con- 


stantly available as mutton grades.— 
2 A. ee. 
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J. Y. RICH D. H. LIVINGSTON 


RICH-LIVINGSTON CO., Live Stock 


402 KEARNS BUILDING PHONE WASATCH 6817 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








McCORNICK & COQ., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 


Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 











NATIONAL | 
CITY BANK 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 




















Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho. 











BEST BUYERS*SELLERS o carrie 


HOGSanSHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 











Union Wool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE _ 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OF FICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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NEED OF A BUYING REFORM. 





Whatever else happens at the mar- 
ket, nothing disturbs the one-price 
buying system. Even during the ec- 
centric trade developed by the war 
period little change has been detected. 
It is obviously an absurd system, plac- 
ing a premium on mediocrity and 
penalizing quality. 

“What’s the use of making lambs 
good?” said an lowa feeder. “They 
may not sell alike, but fat stuff is ap- 
praised so close to indifferent goods 
that no intelligent feeder can see his 
way clear to put on a finish.” 

Buyers, as a rule, have nothing to 
say, being content to “saw wood.” 
They get instructions to buy within a 
certain range and observe rigid ad- 
herence. Between lambs selling at 
$15.50 and the $15.75 kind, during No- 
vember, there was frequently a dollar 
difference in quality and dressing per- 
centage, but the crop was bunched. 

“Just fool buying, that’s all,” said a 
man on that side of the market. “If 
the boys were allowed to use their 
own discretion they would do better 
work, giving growers and feeders 
their dues.” “It’s this way,” he con- 





Cotton Seed Products, Nut size, pea size 
and meal, 


Texas, Oklahoma and Imperial Valley 
product. Minimum carload 30 tons. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CoO., 
202 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
(Across from Cullen Hotel.) 
U. S. Food Administration License 
No. G27843 








**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 3389 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 














PORTLAND 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
8. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Teleph Ww 
J.W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 536 Seuth 3rd West Street, Teleph w 


GREAT FALLS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





teh 1308. 
toh 3445 
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tinued. “The main office figures that 
the boys in the sheep house must be 
kept under control and, if allowed to 
use their judgment, would create a 
runaway market. By maintaining a 
strict policy they are able to control 
buying. It makes practically no dif- 
ference whether trade is’ on a $15 or 
an $18 basis, the bulk sells at a narrow 
range that is wholly inconsistent with 
the character of offerings. Occasion- 
ally a city butcher pays 25 cents more 
than the packer top for a picked bunch, 
but he cuts little figure in the general 
trade.” 


Last summer an Idaho man con- 
cluded to study the market. After a 
week spent in fence-top observation, 
he said: “I see now how packers pay 
their help. They have a system by 
which they insist on enough throwouts 
to net a considerable sum daily, many 
of these discards being practically as 
good as the entire bunch. After the 
two lots come off the scales, they mix 
and go over to the slaughter house. 
Next to getting possession of Midas’ 
touch of gold, 1 would like to pocket 
the throwout rakeoff on the sheep and 
lamb markets of the United States.” 


“Just like a one-price clothing 
store,” remarked a salesman, when 
asked concerning market conditions 
one day in November. “They'll give 
you $15.50 for anything, with enough 
throwouts to fetch cost down a few 
notches, but if you had the primest 
bunch of lambs ever sent to a show 
yard, you couldn’t get $15.51. Each 
buyer parrots the same top, which ap- 
pears to be their limit. I sold lambs 
today at $15.50 that were not worth 
within 75 cents of others taking the 
same price.” 


The system is undoubtedly vicious. 
“Why trim them?” remarked a farmer 
who had contributed a load of coarse 
bucky lambs to the day’s supply: “l 
never see the least difference in the 
price. We get plenty of admonition to 
‘make ’em good,’ but in my experience 
it never paid, except on rare oc- 
casions.” 

This season the working of the sys- 
tem has been noticeable because prime 
cattle and choice hogs have command- 
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ed substantial premiums. Dressed 
beef steers have sold at $12@19.75, 
while the gap between packing and 
butcher hogs has been $3 per hundred- 
weight. Another phase of the system 
is a discount of about $3 per hundred- 
weight on the throwout lambs, while 
little or no premium is made on prime 
lots. If throwouts are discounted $3 
per hundredweight, why are not prime 
lambs entitled to the same premium? 

These problems are threshed out at 
every session of the market, but re- 
Killers 
are wedded to their system, doubtless 
because it is convenient. 


form is as far away as ever. 


The man at 
the main office who marks up the 
“dope sheet” issues orders each morn- 
ing, buyers follow a chalk line, and 
when the day’s purchase reaches the 
packing house, it can be readily fig- 
ured. 

The practice of bunching purchases 
after the stuff goes over the scales 
indicates that it is a catch-as-catch-can 
buying system. The expert in the 
main office figures out each day’s cost 
as an entirety, the stock is slaughtered 
as bought at an average price, grading 
being done at the cooler. In the case 
of cattle an account is kept of each 
load, dressing results being sent to the 
buyer daily, the result being that every 
consignment of bullocks is bought on 
its merits. 

But one remedy can be devised and 
that is ‘placing every buyer on an in- 
dividual basis with latitude to pay 
what, in his judgment, the stuff is 
worth. If one load of lambs is worth 
$15.50 intrinsically, and another $15, 
why insist on taking both at $15.25? 
Cattle feeders would break into open 
revolt if the same method was applied 
to their market. 
tem discourages feeders and breeders 
at the same time reducing buyers to 


The one-price sys- 


the level of automatons. To deny the 
fact is useless; the system is repre- 
hensible and the popular cry is for re- 
form. Pegging a market can neither 
exert a healthy influence on produc- 
tion, nor reward the improver. It is 
Stabilization of questionable character. 


J. E. P. 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








Salt Lake City.J7tah 








Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 


WOoOdk 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


eX 
S 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 











Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 


KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 
For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches and 
common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 


Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine (Aggressin) 


Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. . 
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THE DENVER MARKET 





The close of 1918 rounds out another 
record year for the Denver live stock 
market, notable chiefly for the con- 
tinued growth of the market, the un- 
precedented high prices which have 
prevailed and the increased strength of 
the market reflected in its ability to 
absorb readily the increased volume of 
business offered. 


There were received at Denver dur- 
ing 1918, 728,268 cattle, 1,651,759 sheep, 
383,944 hogs and 14,599 horses and 
mules—a: total of 34,119 carloads hav- 
ing an aggregate value of $90,000,000, 
the largest in the history of the Den- 
ver stockyards. Yet, on the whole, 
the marketing of live stock from the 
territory tributary to Denver has not 
been abnormal but has been the nat- 
ural result of a healthy condition of 
the agricultural and live stock industry 
which is showing steady growth and 
development throughout the West. 

The interest of Armour & Company 
and Swift & Company, together with 
that of the Coffin Packing & Provision 
Company, and the several local pack- 
ing companies, has been a most influ- 
ential factor for the growth of the 
Denver market and explains the large- 
ly increased buying power which has 
been reflected in the local disposition 
of receipts of all classes of live stock. 
The slaughter of live stock at Denver 
during 1918 presents a most favorable 
situation as affecting the permanency 
of the market there. Slaughter of 
live stock shows increases over 1917 as 
follows, and 1917 was the record year 
up to that time: Cattle 43 per cent, 
sheep 59 per cent, hogs 16 per cent. 

In the case of hogs practically all 
received were slaughtered at Denver. 

The larger packers identified with 
the Denver market have shown beyond 
question their interest in supporting 
the Denver market in most substan- 
tial improvements and enlargements to 
their plants and are keeping pace with 
the demands of the market. The Den- 
ver market can be truly said to have 
been established and taken its place 
among the important live stock centers 
of the United States. The growth 
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which has taken place and the im- 
provements which have been made 
during the past few years it is hoped 
with confidence are only the beginning 
of the great commercial institution 
which is developing in Denver and 
whick must be apparent to the careful 
observer of Western progress. 
J. A. SHOEMAKER, 
General Manager, Denver 
Union Stock Yard Co. 





SMALL AUSTRALIAN MERINOS. 





What the Merino of the future may 
be we cannot forecast with reliability, 
but I am of opinion that Australian 
Merino breeding is now, generally, at 
the sanest period of its history. To 
breed a fleece, dominant to weight and 
quality, upon a recessive degenerating 
frame, has never in history proved 
long successful. Mendelism teaches us 
such methods can never continue suc- 
cessful indefinitely. Let us follow the 
sure instincts of our British fore- 
fathers in this connection—that race 
who have ever shown an instinctive in- 
clination to breed to dominance of 
form. Trace every one of the British 
breeds of sheep, and you will find this 
confirmed. This feature in their blood 
stock is pre-eminent, although perhaps 
in many other desirable features the 
Arab can outclass them. In the lead- 
ing breeds of beef cattle—supreme 
throughout the world—the same gen- 
ius has applied, althougth it must -be 
remembered that at one period of the 
history of the Shorthorn this feature 
was neglected, in preference of qual- 
ity, to be regained by the infusion of 
the best blood from Scotland. The 
Clydesdale is again an instance of the 
outcome of this national ideal; while 
the Aberdeen-Angus stands a wonder- 
ful flesh-producing dominant, being 
dominant in every feature, even to that 
of hornlessness. 


In his concluding remarks Bernardin 
says: “The farm of Rambouillet can 
show by record and statistics that the 
managers have produced a type of 
sheep of early development for con- 
sumption, rapid growth to maturity, 
and showing a gain by averages from 
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120 lbs. for rams and 75 to 80 lbs. for 
ewes in 1800, to 250 lbs. for rams and 
120 to 150 lbs. for ewes in 1880.” I 
fee! safe in saying that although there 
are rams in Australia which weigh 
very heavily, the live weight of the 
bulk of flock, or even stud rams, will 
not reach 150 lbs. Probably the av- 
erage weight of rams would not ex- 
ceed 125 to 130 Ibs. If the size of 
flock rams could be developed until the 
average weight amounted to 155 to 180 
Ibs. off shears, it is safe to say that 
whole lines of 8-tooth wethers would 
average from 55 to 80 lbs. dressed car- 
cass. A fleece weighing from 12 to 16 
Ibs. of bulky, long-stapled, light-con- 
ditioned wool, capable of obtaining the 
highest market price per lb., is now 
produced on individual wethers of that 
type, while the ewes nearest approxi- 
mating that type have proved ready 
breeders, and better able to withstand 
hardship than the smaller Merino, re- 
cessive in frame.—Pastoral Review, 
Australia. 





OIL LANDS FOR SHADE 





Few people know that the Standard 
Oil Company is in the sheep business. 
In their 105-acre tank field at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, they graze a flock of 
about a hundred high grade Cheviots. 
The field contains fifty-six large tanks, 
besides a hundred smaller ones. The 
capacity of the sheds is being doubled 
this fall and an up-to-date dipping vat 
is being installed. An oil tank makes 
a very satisfactory shade from the 
summer sun, for the sheep simply fol- 
low the shade around the tank as the 
day advances: 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 





JAPAN USES WOOL. 





Statistics available show that last 
year Japan imported 35,303,000 ponnds 
of grease wool. While this is less wool 
than used to be produced in Wyoming, 
it is still an appreciable figure. Japan 
is rapidly developing wool manufacture 
and while she will never be a large 
manufacturer of wool her influence on 
wool prices should help some. 
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Electric Light and Power 








CAPITAL 
ELECTRIC 
CO. 


23 West First South St. 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 


on the Ranch 


Your Own Plant — Runs Itself. 


(Just use the light or power—the 
plant will do the rest.) Sizes 
according to your needs. 


Ask Us About Your Problem 














WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital - - - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits - - - 6,265,191.60 











DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 
Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


38% Protein and Fat. Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock -Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


No. 302 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City. Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 











Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


1025-6 Kearns Bidg. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 


Telephone Was. 6554 Salt Lake City, Utah 








OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
W. S. McCornick Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick J. Y. Rich 
J. B. Kerr, Manager F. K. Butler, Secretary 
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POISON PLANTS GRUBBED OUT 
ON NATIONAL FORESTS. 

The tall larkspur growing on twenty 
acres of grazing range on the Siskiyou 
National Forest, Oregon, was grubbed 
out by the cattlemen of the region in 
co-operation with the Forest Service, 
during the last grazing season, accord- 
ing to a report received by District 
Forester George H. Cecil. This little 
patch of poisonous larkspur is the first 
area to be eliminated by this method in 
Oregon. It has been responsible for a 
yearly loss of cattle valued at $280. The 
grubbing out operation cost $200. 

A similar area on the Minam Na- 
tional Forest which, for the last seven 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 
No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 
on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 





H. M. Brown President 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock buvks free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 
garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


A.J. KNOLLIN Pres. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


BERT SMITH, Sec’y. 
Charlotte, Mich, 
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years has caused an average annual 
loss of cattle valued at $427, will be 
grubbed next season by the Forest 
Service at an estimated cost of $300. 

The value of cattle lost on the Na- 
tional Forests of the United States 
from tall larkspur poisoning during the 
past year was $125,050, representing 
2,500 head of cattle. During the previ- 
ous year losses were reduced $15,850 
by the grubbing out of larkspur from 
380 acres. The average cost of eradi- 
cation is about one-half the value of 
the average annual loss. Since the loss 
is continuous from year to year unless 
the poisonous plants are eradicated, it 
assumes an enormous value in a few 
years. 





GETTING READY FOR 
THE RAM SALE 


One of our old standbys at the Ram 
Sale writes us: 

“On December 15 we went through 
600 ram lambs and topped out 200 head 
for the Salt Lake Ram Sale. We were 
more careful than ever before and 
caught and handled each ram so we 
would have none that were 
When sale time comes next 


inferior. 
fall we 
will go through them again and pick 
out 125 of the best to send to the sale. 





The American Hampshire — 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular 
sheep in the United States, They are 
the most practical farmer’s sheep in 
existence. 

Hampshires won first prize on car- 
load wether lambs at 1916 International. 
This car lambs won Grand Champlion- 
ship over all breeds and all ages. 

Hampshires sold at the highest aver- 
age price at the National Wool Growers 
Auction sale in September, 1916. 

The highest priced sheep sold at the 
1917 Sale was a Hampshire. 

The highest priced mutton sheep ever 
sold in America was a Hampshire in 
1917, 

The highest priced ram ever sold 
from the auction block in America was 
a Hampshire in 1917. 

The highest priced car of mutton 
lambs ever sold in the world was a car 
of Hampshires in 1918, the price being 
42c per pound, having beaten all previ- 
ous records by 87 per hundred. 

The sheep that always pleases; al- 
ways makes money; always wins. The 
best mutton sheep in the world. Write 
the secretary for information. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Woed- 
land Ave., Detreit, Mich. 
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We are feeding these lambs now a 
pound of barley a day, some alfalfa, and 
they run in a pasture and pick up a 
little. The last sale proved to me that 
poor rams will not sell at Salt Lake but 
that good ones will.” 





BIG SUPPLIES 
AWAITING SHIPMENT 


The minister in charge of Imperial 
supplies, speaking at Wellington on 
August lst, said that New Zealand had 
sent away products to the value of 
$348,207,550 since the war began, while 
the following quantities of produce 
were in store: 

Meat (freight carcasses ).............5,236,947 


Cheese (crates) 2c 318,866 
Butter (boxes) —.....___. 118,130 
Weel (ales) .................. 609,159 





FREE BULLETINS 


Professor Coffey of the University of 
Illinois has sent us a large number of 
bulletins entitled “Market Grades and 
Classes of Sheep.” inter- 
esting and worthy publication dealing 
with the important subject of market 
sheep. It is well worth the study of 
every man who is shipping lambs to 
the market and is not familiar with the 
different grades as sorted up by the 


This is an 


buyers. We will send a copy of this to 
anyone asking for it. 
LESS WOOL USED IN NOVEMBER 
Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
used 13,000,000 pounds wool in 
November than in October, 1918, No- 
vember figures being 47,000,000 pounds, 
grease equivalent, compared to 60,000,- 
000 pounds in October. Stocks of wool 
consumed in pounds, by 
given by the Bureau of Market, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, were: Grease, 28,283,416; scoured, 
8,366,464, and pulled, 1,632,843. The re- 
port shows Massachusetts leading in 
wool consumed in November, followed 
in order by Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, New Jersey, New York, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Maine. 
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